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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


———————— 


Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Hi following paper is the sub- 

stance of Baxter’s retrospec- 
tive view of his religious opinions 
in early life, contrasted with the 
sentiments of his maturer years. 
The original may be found at the 
close of the first part of the first 
book of his posthumous work, enti- 
tled Reliquie Baxteriana, or the 
Life and Times of Richard Baxter, 
published by Matthew Sylvester, 
160. R. 


‘When I peruse the writings of 
my younger years, I find the fuot- 
steps of an unfurnished mind, 
emptiness, and insufficiency ; yet, 
of those points which I then tho- 
roughly studied, my judgment is 
the same now as then, and therefore 
in the substance of my religion, 
and in such controversies as I then 

searched into with some extraordi- 
nary diligence, I find not my mind 
disposed to change. But in divers 
points that I studied slightly, and 
in many things which I “took upon 
trust from othe ‘rs, | have since found 
my apprehensions either erroneous 
or very defective: and those things 
which I was orthodox in, I had 
either insufficient reasons for, or a 
Inixture of some sound and some in- 
suflicient ones; or else an insufi- 
Client apprehension of those reasons ; 
so that I scarcely knew what I 
seemed to know: and one common 
infirmity I perceive ln my writings, 
namely, that I put forth matters 
with some kind of confidence, us if I 
had done something new or more 
than ordinary 1 them, when, upon 
my mature review, I tind that | said 
not one balf which the subject re- 
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quired: and the reason was, that ! 
had not read any of the fuller sort 
of books that are written on the 
points I treated of, nor conversed 
with those that knew more than my- 
self; and so all those things were 
either new or great to me, which 
were common, and perhaps small, to 
others: and, because they all came 
in by my own study of the naked 
matter, and not from books, they 
were apt to affect my mind the more, 
and to seem greater than they were. 
And another token of weakness is 
discernible in my early works, 
namely, that I was very apt to start 
controversies in-my practical writ- 
ings, and also more cesirous to ac- 
quaint the world with all I took to 
be truth, and to assault those books 
by name which I thought unsound: 

and the reason of all this was, that 
I was then in the vigour of my 
youthful apprehensions, rand the new 

appearance of any sacred truth wa 

more apt to affect me, and to be more 
valued, than afterwards, when come 
monness had dulled my delig! ht ; 
and [ did not then sufficiently dis- 
cern how much of controversy 1s 
verbal, and upon mutual! mistakes. 
And withal I knew not how impa- 
tient divines were of being coutra- 
dicted ; and how it wou Nd. stir up 
all their power to detend what they 
id, and rise against the 
apo n 
as the mortal enemy if their 
honour: and I have perceived that 
nothing so much hindereth the re- 


had once sa 
truth which is thus thrust 
thern, 


cepliou tthetrath, as urging it on 
men with too foirsh importuuity, 
and falling too heavily upon their 
errors; for hereby you engage their 
credit in the business, and they de- 
tend their crrors as themselves. ir 


L 
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controversies, it is opposition which 
kindles a resisting zeal; whereas, 
if they be neglec tec , and their Opi- 
nions he awhile neglected, they 
usually cool and come again to 
thenselves: though this holds not 
when a sectary is animated by the 
greediness and inerease of his fol. 
lowers, Men are so loth to be 
drenched with the truth, that I am 
more for yong that w AV to work : . 
and, to comfess the truth, am late hy 
much prone to the contrary eX- 
treme, so as to be too indifferent 
what men hold, and ta keep my 
judgment to my self; and I find this 
effect Is mixed according to its 
causes, W hich are some ood and 
some bad: the bad ones are, 1. An 
impatience of men’s weakness and 
mistaking frowardness and self-con- 
ceit: 2. An abatement of my. sen- 
sible esteem of truth, through the 
long abode of it oun my mind. The 
better causes are, 1. That [ am more 
sensible than ever i the necessity 
of living upon the principles of re- 
hyion which we are all agreed in, 
and uniting these; and how much 
mischief men that over-value their 
own opinions have done the church; 
how some have destroyed charity, 
and others caused schism, and most 
have hindered serious godliness in 
themselves and eer, and used 
Sontroversy to divert men from se- 
riously following a holy lite. 2. 
And I find that it is much more for 
most men’s good, to converse with 
them only in that way of godliness 
where all are spree Jee not touch- 
ing upon differences to stir up their 
corruptions; and to tell them of 
little more of your knowledge than 
vou find them Wiinag to receive 
‘rou; yOu as mere learners ; and 
therefore to stay till they crave in- 
formation of you; as Museulus did 
with the anabaptists, when he visit- 
ed them in prison, conversing kind- 
lv with them, ar ng shewing them all 
nd never talking 


_ 
Y 


, 
ab be r opin IN1ONs, ti Hl at last, they, 
('9 cal him a deceiver, en- 

eated by to teach them, and re- 
ceived his instruction. We mis- 
‘axe men. diseases when we think 


[ Fry, 
there needs nothing to cure thei; 
errors, but only to ‘bring them the 
evidence of truth. Ales ' there are 
many distempers of mind to be re. 
moved, before men are able to re. 
ecive that evidence. Ina learning 
way men are ready to receive truth, 
but ina disputing way they come 
armed against it with prejudice and 
animosity. Ii) my youth Ll wae 
quickly past my fundamentals, and 
ereatly delighted wih metaphy- 
sics (though my preaching — was 
still on the necessary points); but 
the older | grew, the smaller. stress 
[ laid upon matters of controversy, 
as finding far greater uncertainties 
inthem than I at first saws; and 
how it isthe plain doctrines of the 
Catechism which IT most value. and 
daily think of, and find most useful 
to myself and others. The Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, do find me now the 
most plenuful and acceptable matter 
for all my meditations: they are to 
me as my daily bread; and as I 
can speak and write of them over 
and over again, so I had rather hear 
or read of them, than of any of the 
school niceties, which once so much 
pleased me. And thus I observed 
it was with old Bishop Usher, and 
with many others ; and I conjecture 
that this effect also is mixed of good 
and bad according to its causes. 
The had cause may perhaps be some 
natural infirmity. As trees in the 
spring shoot vigorously, but in au- 
tumn the life retires to the root; so 
possibly, my nature, conscious of its 
infirmity, may find itself insufficient 
for great things, and so my mind 
may 7 descend to the root of Chris- 
tian principles: and also I have 
often been afraid lest 2ll-rooting at 
first, and many temptations after- 
wards, have made it more necessary 
for me than many others to secure 
my fundamentals. But upon much 


observation, I am afraid lest most 
others are in no better a_ case; 
and that at first they take it fo: 
granted that Christ is the Saviour of 
the world, that the soul is immortal, 
and that there is a heaven and a 


hell, &c. while they are studying 
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abundance of scholastic superstruc- 
tures, and at last will find cause to 
stur ly more soundly their religion 
itself, as well as I have ag it The 
better causes are these: 1. 1 value all 
things according to fick use and 
end; and 1 find by my daily expe- 
rience, that the knowledge of God, 

and Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and 
of a holy life, is of more use than all 
speculation, 2, I know that every 
man must grow (as trees) downwards 
and upw ards at once; and that the 
roots increase as the trunk and 
branches do. 3. Being the nearer 
eternity, L the more regard those 
things which my everlasting lie or 
death depends on. 4. Having most 
to do with ignorant, miserable peo- 
ple, lL am commanded, by my cha- 
rity and reason, to treat with them 
of that which their salvation lieth 
on, and not to dispute with them of 
niceties, when the question is pre- 
sently to be determined, whether 

they “shall dwell for ever in heaven 
orin bell. Ina word, my medita- 
tions must be upon the matters of 
my interest; and as the seeking 
after eternal hile i is the matter of my 
interest, so must it be of my medita- 
tion. ‘That is the best study which 
makes men better, and tends to make 
them happy. I abhor the folly of 
those unlearned persons, who revile 
learning because they know not 
what it is; and I take not any 
piece of true learning to be uselvss ; 
and yet my soul approves the reso- 
lution of St. Paul, who determin- 
ed to know nothing among his 
hearers (that is, comparatively to 
value and exhibit no other wisdum) 
but Christ crucified. I would per- 
suade my reader to live upon the 
essential doctrines of Christianity ; 
and that he may know that my tes- 
timony is somewhat regardable, | 
presume to say, that in this I gain- 
say my natural inclination to subtil- 
ty; and | think that if he lived 
among infideis, be would find that 
to make good the doctrine of faith 
and lite eternal, were not only bis 
most useful study, but also that 
which would require the 


exercise of 
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all his parts, and the utmost of his 
diligence to manage it skilfully. I 
add therefore, that whereas in my 
younger days I was never tempted 
to doubt the truth of the Scripture, 
but all my fear was exercised at 
home, about my own sincerity, and 
this was it which I called unbelief ; 
since that time my worst assauits 
have been on the other side; and 
such they were, that had I been 
void of inward experience, and had 
1 not discerned more reason for m 
religion than I did before, I lad cer- 
tainly apostatised to infidelity. 1 
am vow, therefore, much more ap- 
prehensive of the necessity of well 
grounding men in their religion, 
and especially of the witness of the 
in-dwelling Spirit; for | more sensi- 
bly perceive that the Spirit is the 
grcat witness of Christ in the world. 
And though the folly of fanatics 
tempted me long to overlook the 
strength of this testimony of the 
Spirit, while they placed it in a 
certain internal assertion, or enthusi- 
astic inspiration, yet I now see that 
the Holy Ghost in another manner 
is the witness of Christ, and his 
agent inthe world. ‘The Spirit, by 
the sanctification and consolation 
assimilating the soul to Christ, is the 
continued witness to all true be- 
lievers. ‘There is many a one that 
hideth his temptations to infidelity, 
because he thinketh it a shame to 
open them, and because it may 
create doubts in others ; but [| fear 
the imperfection of most men’s care 
of their salvation, and of their dili- 
gence in a holy lite, comes from the 
imperfection of their belief in a life 
to come. For my part I must con- 
fess, that when my belief of things 
eternal is most clear, all goeth ac- 
cordingly in my soul; and all 
temptations to sinful compliances 
with the world and flesh signify 
worse to me than an invitation to 
the stocks or Bedlam: and no peti- 
tion scetuys more hecessary to ime 
than, “ Lord, I beheve; help thou 
iny unbelre iy 

Jin my younger vears my trouble 
for sin was most about my actual 
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failings in thought, 
tion ; 
which more hereafter. 
am much more troubled for inward 


word, and ac- 
But now I 


defects, and omission or 
the vital duties or graces in the soul. 
My daily trouble is so much for my 
ighorance of God, want of love to 
him, and strangeness to the life to 
come. and for want of greater wil- 
lingtess to die, and longing to be 
in heaven, that I take not some im- 
moralities, though very great, 
in themselves so 


to be 
oredt ‘and Satous 
sins, if they could be found separate 
from these. Had I all the world, 
how gladly would I give it for a 
fuller knowledge and belief and 
love of God. Onc e I placed much 
of my religion in tenderness of heart, 
and sorrow for sin, and less of it in 
the study of the love of God, and in 
his praises, than [ now do. I was 
hittle sensible of the greatness and 
excellency of love and praise, though 
I coldly spake the same words in 
its commendation which I now do. 
And now I am less troubled for 
want of grief and tears, (though I 
more vaite humility, and refuse 
not needful hunnliation:) but my 
conscience now looketh 
and delight in God, and praising 
him, as the height of my religious 
duties, for which it is that I value 
and use the rest. My judgment ts 
more for frequent and vitihas medi- 

tation on the heavenly state than it 
was once. I then thought that a 
sermon on the attributes of God and 
the joys above was not the most 
exceilent; and used to say, every 
body knows that God is great, and 
heaven a blessed place; [ had ra- 
ther hear how I may attain it. And 
nothing pleased me so well as the 
doctrine of regeneration, and the 
marks of sincerity; which indeed 
was suitable to me in that sta 6; 
',on God and heaven, than 
on any other subject. For I per- 
ceive that it 1s the object that 
the mind, 


alters 
alia €ic Vale which will 
he as thatis on which it habitually 


feeds; and that itis not onlv to our 


except hardness of heart, of 


want of 


at love of 


[Fup 
comfort to be much in heaven jn 
our thoughts, but that it must ani. 
mate all other duties, and fortify us 
against all temptations, and that a 
man is no more a Christian than he 
is heavenly. 1 was once wont to 
meditate most on my own heart, and 
look little higher ; but now, though 
lam greatly convinced of the ne. 
cessity of heart-ac quaintance yet | 
see more need of a higher work, and 
that 1 should look oftener upon 
Christ and heaven, than upon my 
own heart. At home I find distem- 
pers to trouble me, and some evi- 
dences of my peace: but itis above 
I must find matter of delight. | 
would, therefore, have one thought 
upon myself, and many on beatity- 
ing objects. — Formerly, I knew 
mu ath less than now; - and yet was 
not half so much acquainted with 
my ignorance. I had great delight 
in the daily new discoveries w hich 
I made, but I knew little either how 
imperfectly I understood those very 
points, whose discovery so much 
delighted me, nor how much might 
be said against them, nor to how 
many thins gs Twas yet a stranger, 
But now I find far greater darkness 
upon al] things ; and perceive how 
very little it is that we know ina 
comparison of that which we know 
not; and I have far meaner thoughts 
of my own understanding ; though 
I must needs know that it is bet- 
ter furnished than it was then. Ac- 
cordingly, I had once a higher opti- 
nion of learned persons and books 
than I have now; and what I want- 
ed myself, 1 thought every reve- 
rend divine had attained, and was 
familiarly acquainted with; and 
what ants i understood not by 
reason of the strangeness of the 
terms or matter, | the more admired, 
and thought that others understood 
their worth. Burt experience has 
constrained me against my will to 
know, that learned men are imper- 
fect, and know but litle as well as 
I; ¢ specially those that think them- 
selves the wisest. And the more | 


am acquainted with them, the more 
I perceive that we are all yet in the 
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dark ; and the more 1 am acquaint- 
ed with holy men, that are all for 
heaven, and pretend not to subtilties, 
the more I value and honour them. 
And when I have studied hard to 
understand some abstruse book, I 
have but attained the knowledge of 
human imperfection, and to see apr 
the author is but a man as well < 

J. At first | took more upon ay 
author’s credit, than now IL can do; 
and when an author was highly 
commended to me by others, or 
p! leased me in some part, | was ready 
to enteriain the whole; w hereas 
now I take and leave in the same 
author, and dissent from him whom 
I like best, as well as from others. 
At first | much inclined to go with 
the highest in controversy, on one 
side or other; but now 1] can so ea- 
sily see What to say against both ex- 
tremes, that | am far more disposed 
to reconciling principles. And 
whereas | once thought conciliators 
were but ignorant men, that were 
willing to please all, and would pre- 
tend to reconcile the world by prin- 
ciples which they themselves ‘under- 
stood not, I have since perceived 
that even if the loveliness of peace 
had no hand in the business, yet 
creater light and judgment usually 
is with the reconcier, than with el- 
ther of the contending parties ; 
though 1 know that Riidevation 
may “be a pretext of error. 

1 now see more good, and more 
evil, in all men, than I once did. 
I see that good men are notso good, 
as I tormerly thought they were, 
but have more imperfections, and 
that nearer approach and fuller 
trial make the best appear more 
weak and faulty, than their admirers 
at a distance think. And IL find 
that few are so bad, as either their 
malicious euemles, or censorious se- 
parauny prolessurs, imagine. Jn 
some | find that human nature 1s cor- 
rupted ntoa greater likeness todevils, 
than I thoug ht once any on earth 
had been. But even in the wicked, 
there 1s usually more for grace to 
make advantage ol, and more to tes- 
tify tor God, than once | believed 
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there had been. I less admire gifts 
of utterance, and bare profession of 
religion, than I once did; and have 
much more charity for many, who 
by the want of gifts make an ob- 
scurer profession ‘than they. lonce 
thought that almost all who could 
pray movingly and fluently, and 
talk well of religion, had been 
saints. But experience has opened 
to me, that odious crimes may con- 
sist with high profession ; and I have 
met with many obscure persons, not 
noted for any extraordinary profes- 
sion, or forwardness 1n religion, but 
only living a quiet, blameless life; 
whom | have after found to have 
long lived, as far as I could discern, 
a truly sanctified life; only their 
prayers and duties were by accident 
kept secret from other men’s obser- 
vation. Yet he that upon this pre- 
tence would confound godly and un- 
godly, may as well go about to lay 
heaven and hell together. fam not so 
narrow in my special love as hereto- 
fore; and being less censorious, and 
taking more than 1 did for saints, it 
must needs follow that i love more as 
saints than I did formerly. I think 
it not lawful to put that man off 
with bare church communion, and 
such common love which I must 
allow the wicked, who professeth 
himself a true Christian by such a 
profession as I cannot disprove. I 
aim not too narrow in my principles 
of church communion as once | was. 
J more plainly perceive the ditier- 
ence between the church visible, 
and mystical; between sincerity 
and profession; and that a credi- 
ble profession is a proof sufficient 
of a man’s title to church admission. 
Iam not tor narrowing the church 
more than ee himself allows us; 
nor for robbing him of any of his 
flock. Jam more sensible how much 
it is the will of Christ that every 
man be the chooser or the retuser 
of his own felicity, and that it heth 
most ou his own hands whether he 
will bave communion with the 
church or not; and that, if he bea 
Hy prod rite, it is himselt that 
beur the loss. Yetam | 


Ww itl 


more ap- 
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prehensive than ever of the great 
need of ecclesiastical discipline, and 
what a sin it is to make no distinc- 
tion but by bare names and sacra- 
ments; and whata great disionour it 
is to Christ, when the church shall 
be as vicious as the assemblies of 
pagans, and shall only differ from 
them in ceremony and name. [am 
more sensible of the evil of schism, 
and of a separating humour; for the 
effects have shewn us more of the 
mischiefs. Iam far more sensible 
how prone many young professors 

e to spiritual pride, self-conceit, 
and unruliness; and so proving the 
grief of their teachers, and firebrands 
inthe church: and how much ot a 
ministei’s work licth in preventing 
this, and humbling and confirming 
such young tnexperienced profes- 
sors, and keeping them in order in 
their religious progress. Yet am I 
more seaeitita of the sin of using 
men cruelly in matters of religion. 
Such as aré guilty of this know not 
their own lslveaiey, nor the nature 
of pastoral government, which ought 
to be paternal, and by love. 

My soul is much more afflicted with 
the thoughts of this miserable world, 
and more drawn out in a desire for 
its conversion, than heretofore. I was 
wont to look Irttle farther than Eng- 
Jand in my prayers; but now I bet- 
ter understand the case of mankind, 
and the method of the  Lord’s 
Prayer. No part of my prayers ts 
SO deeply serious as that for the 
conversion of the infidel and ungod- 
ly world. Yet am I not so much 
inclined to pass a peremptory sen- 
tence of damnation upon all that 
never heard of Christ; having more 
reason than | knew of before, to 
think that God’s dealing with such 
is much unknown to us; and that 
the ungoaly here amoug us Chris- 
tians are tm far worse case than 


they. My censures of the papists 
much difler from what they were 
at first. [then thought that their 


errors in doctrine were their most 
dangerous mistakes. But lam now 
that their misexpressions 

with our 


! : . He @ 
and misunderstanding us, 


assureu 


[ Fer, 
mistaking of them, and inconveni. 
ently stating our own opinions, hath 
made the differences in controver. 
sial points to seem much greater 
than they are; and that in some jt 
is next to none at all. But the 
great and irrecoucileable differences 
lie in their church tyranny and 
usurpations, in their corruption and 
desecration of God’s worship, toge. 
ther with their beiriending igno- 
rance and vice. At first I thought 
that it had been proved that a pa. 
pist cannot go beyond a reprobate; 
but now I doubt aot but that God 
has many sanctified ones among 
them, who have received Chris- 
tianity so practically, that their con- 
tradictory errors prevail not against 
them to hinder their salvation; but 
that their errors are like a conquer- 
able draught of poison which na- 
ture doth overcome. I can never 
believe that aiman may not be saved 
by that religion which brings him 
toa heavenly mind and life; nor 
that God will ever cast a soul into 
hell that truly loves him. Nor, as 
once, does it condemn any doc- 
trine with me to hear it call- 
ed popish; for I have learned to 
dislike men for bad doctrine, rather 
than the doctrine for the men; and 
to know that even Satan can use the 
name of Antichrist against truth. 
[am more deeply afflicted for the 
dissensions of Christians than when 
I wasa younger Christian. Yetam 
I farther than ever | was from ex- 
pecting great matters of unity, 
splendour, or prosperity, to the 
church on earth; or that saints 
should dream of a kingdom of this 
world, or flatter themselves with the 
hopes of a golden age; tll their 
be ‘a new heaven anda new earth,’ 
And on the contrary Tam more ap- 
prehensive that suffering must be 
the church’s most ordinary lots; and 
Christians indeed must be self. leny- 
ing cross-bearers, even when there 
are none but formal nominal Chris- 
tians to be the cross-makers. And 
though ordinarily God would have 
VICI ssitudes of summer and winter, 
thatthe church may grow exten- 
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sively in the summer of prosperity 


and radically in the winter of ad- 


versity 5 yet usually its night is 
longer than its day; and ” day 
itself has its tempests. For, i. The 
chureh will be still Feat iy and 
ts diseases need this bitter remedy 

Rich men will be rulers of this 
worl, and they will be generally 
far from true godliness, that they 
may reach heaven by human impos- 
sibilities, as a came! goes through a 
needle’s eye. 3. The ungodly will 
ever hate the image of God 3 and 
brotherhood will not keep a Cain 
from killing an Abel who offers a 
more acceptable sacrifice than bhim- 
self; and the guilty will still hate 
the light, and make a prey to their 
pr ide and malice of their conscien- 
tious reprovers. 4. Many pastors 
wil be troubling the church with 
their pride, and avarice, and con- 
tentiousness; and the worst will 
be seeking to be the greatest, and 
they that seek it are iikeliest to 
attain it. 3. Those that are truly 
judicious will still be comparatively 
few; and consequently, the trou- 
blers and dividers will be the mul- 
titude; and a judicious reconciler 
will be disliked by both extremes. 
6. The tenor of the Gospel is fitted 
to people in a suffering state ; 
7. And the graces of God in a be- 
liever are mostly suited to sucha 
state. $. Christians must imitate 
Christ, and suther with him before 
they reign with him. . Observa- 
tion of God’s dealing hitherto with 
his church in al! ages confirms me, 
and the disappointment of such as 
have dreamed of giorious times. It 
was such dreams as infatuated, 
among others, our Knglish fanatics, 
who seemed determined to set up 
Christ in his kingdom whether he 
would or not. Many of the German 
protestants once expected the golden 
age; but in avery short time, either 
the death of some of their princely 
supporters, or war, or back-slidings, 
exposed all their expectations yn 
scorn, and laid them lower than 
before. 


I do not lay so great stress upon 
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the external modes of religion, as 
inany young professors do. I have 
suspected, that this is from a cooling 
of my former zeal; but I find that 
judgment and char ity are the causes 
of it, as far as I can discover. I can- 
not be so narrow in my principles 
of church communion as many are, 
who are, for instance, so much fora 
liturgy, or so much against it, that 
they can agree with no church that 
is not of their mind.—lI am less re- 
gardful of the approbation of man, 
and set much lighter by contempt 
or applause, than I did once. lam 
oft suspicious that this is not only 
from the increase of self-denial and 
humility, but partly from my being 
surfeited with human applause ; and 
all worldly things appear most un- 
satisfactory when we have tried 


thein most. But though I feel 
that this has some hand in the 


effect, yet, as far as I can perceive, 
the knowledge of man’s nothing- 
ness, and God's transcendant great- 
ness, with whom it is that I have 
most to do, and the sense of the 
brevity of human things, and the 
nearness of eternity, are the prin- 
cipal causes of this effect; which 
some have imputed to self-conceit 
and moroseness. 


(To be continued.) 


EE ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir has often been urged, that the 
pronoun THAT, in Ephes. ii. 8.*, 
cannot refer to the word FAITH, as 
its antecedent, because the corre- 
sponding Greek pronoun is of the 
neuter gender, whereas the word 
rendered faith is feminine. I own, 
that, considering some very com- 
mon grammatical principles, I 
could never allow much force to 
this argument. But I have lately 
met with an authority upon the 
subject, which will be ‘admitted to 


be great, and which I will bey you 
only 

*« For by grace are ye saved, through 
faith; and that (8a tng misews* xx Te TO, Ke.) 
itis the gift of God.’ 


to lay before your readers ; 


not of yourselves: 











~ 
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that the rule is laid 


I. c. iv. (p. 54, Edit 
Lipsie, 1790) the neuter 
savra is reterred to the 
noun 72ovas: on which passage the 
following remark is made by kr- 
nestus, and sepeated from him by 
Seunius, the well 
Viger’s Idtoms— Attic? LiBENTER 
post fuminina, neutra ponunt, UT A 
MULTIS EST NOWATUM. 

[ am, &c. 


Schneider, 
pronoun 
feminine 


a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


IN your 


5 review of Mr. Javy’s ser- 
mon 


on the Jubilee, I was struck 
with the similarity which the part 
you have quoted bears to a passage 
J have read elsewhere, of which I 
subjoin a copy. 

«No levislator, unless conscious 
of being divinely inspired, would 
have committed himself by enact- 
ing such a law as this: nor can any 
thing be found among the sy stems 
of jurisprudence of any other na- 
tions, ancient or modern. It there- 
fore stands as a proof that Moses 
acted, not according to the dictates 
of uses policy, “but by the ex- 
press direction of the Almighty God. 
— How incredible is it, that any 
legislator would have proposed such 
a jaw as tl MS; Or any people have 
submitted to it, except in conse- 
quence of the fullest conviction on 
both sides, that a divine authority 
enacted this law, and that a peculiar 
providence would constantly facili- 
tate its execution !— Nothing could 
have produced this conviction, but 
the experience or belief of such mi- 
raculous interpositions as the his- 
tory of the Pentateuch details. 
The very existence of this law is a 
standing monuinent, that, when it 
was given, the Mosaic mi 
were fully believed, 


racles 
Now the law 


The Jubilee a Proof of Moses’s divine Mission.— Lutherans. 
premising, 
down by the writers from whom 1 
quote it, without any reference to 
the disputed passage to which I 
propose to ¢ apply it. 

In Xenophon’ s Memorabilia, Lib. 


known editor of 


[Fes 


was coeval with the witnesses of 
the miracles themselves.’ ( Grazes ),” 
Scott's Family Bible. Notes. Ley, 
xxv. 20—22, (Ed. 1803), 


L. G, 


P. S. Not having read Dr. Graves, 
I have given you the quotation as 
it stands in the comment. 


me — —— 
To the Editor of theChristian Observer, 


Ir has often struck me with consi. 
derable surprise, that, in the na- 
tional Catechisms of the countries 
professing the Lutheran form of 
religion—such as that of Sweden 
and others—there should remain to 
this day that most important error 
and capital defect of the total omis- 
sion of the Second Commandment 
in the enumeration of the Divine 
Decalogue; and it seems to me a 
fair object. of inquiry, upon what 
principle a church, calling itself 
Evangelical, should have so long 
continued “ least in the kingdom 
of heaven” in_ its elementary 
system of instruction. Does it 
not seem, in that particular, to in- 
cur in some measure the guilt of 
those “ who take away frou the 
words of the book of the sacred 
canon ?” 

Observing that you occasionally 
favour us with foreign religious in- 
telligence, and believing that some 

respectable foreign clergymen are 
occasional contributors to your use- 
ful publication, I thought, by ad- 
dressing a letter to you on the sub- 
ject, some eluc idation might be re- 
ceived, whether the Second Com- 
mandment has been uniformly re- 
stored to its proper place, by any 
particular Lutheran churches? Why 
it was first suppressed * And why 
this tacit bowing to the enslaving 
influence of image-worship should 
have continued so long to darken 
aud depres s the minds of Christians 
otherwise enlightened ¢ 

It will at the same time form an 
object of fair inquiry, by what sort 
of reasoning or theological deduc- 
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tions the Lutheran church justifies 
the prevailing practice of making 
the afternoon and evening of the 
Sabhath-day a scene of recreation 
and amusement, in which, on the 
continent, all her sons and ministers 
vniformly join? Independently of 
the actual violation of God’s holy 
law which this practice evidently 
constitutes, there seems to me no- 
thing so effectual to counteract the 
good effects of the devotions and in- 
struction of the morning, as the im- 
mediate conversion of the attention 
in the evening to concerts, con versa- 
ziones, card-parties, and other sports. 
This I mention, however, with no 
invidious view; for though irregu- 
larity of this kind be not establish- 
ed among us by law, yet God 
knows how very defective the great 
body of professing Christians in 
this country are in their observance 
of the Christian Sabbath; but I 
bring it forward as affording matter 
for serious consideration and candid 
inquiry, which may be useful both 
to Lutherans and members of the 
English church, and which I hope 
some of your able correspondents 
will therefore take up. You will 


oblige me by the insertion of this — 


letter ; and to hear of the dissemi- 
nation of purer principles and more 
evangelical practice, among the 
Christian community at large, will 
always give great satisfaction to 
ONE OF YOUR CONSTANT READERS. 


a ——— - 


FAMILY sermMoNS. No. XIV. 


Mark i. 15.— Believe the Gospel. 


Havine in the last sermon explain- 
ed the nature and urged the neces- 
sity of repentance, it is intended 
now te consider what is meant by 
the command to behieve the Gospel ; 
in other words, what are the nature 


aud the etkects of true Christian 
faith *, 


* The following sermon is a close 
abstract of four of the Homilies of our 
church; viz. those contained from p. 27 to 


Curist. Oxsery. No. 98. 


As it is through faith that we 
first come to God, and by faith that 
we are justified before him, it is im- 
portant that we should rightly un- 
derstand its nature. ‘There are two 
kinds of faith spoken of in Scrip- 
ture. The one, which is called a 
dead faith, brings forth no good 
works, but is barren and unfruitfal. 
Such is the faith of devils: they 
believe, and even tremble ; yet they 
do nothing well. And such is the 
faith of those who, while “ they 
profess that they know God, yet in 
works deny him.” The mere be- 
lief that there is a God, aad that the 
Scriptures are true, may very well 
consist, as every day’s experience 
proves, with an ungodly life. Such 
a faith, therefore, cannot be consi- 
dered as the true faith of the Go- 
spel. Itis a dead faith; and not 
that substantial faith by which a 
man may hope for grace, mercy, 
and everlasting life, at the hands of 
God, but rather for indignation and 
punishment. 

There is, however, another faith 
spoken of in Scripture, which is 
very different from the last. It is 
not a dead or unfruitful, but a living 
and productive faith, * working by 
love,” and issuing in obedience to 
God. This faith is not merely a 
general assent to the different arti- 
cles of the Creed: it is, moreover, a 
sincere trust in the mercy of God, 
through Christ, and a stedfast hope 
of al] good things to be received at 
his hand ;—a firm belief, that if, with 
truly penitent hearts, we turn from 
sin unto God, he will freely forgive 
our offences for our Saviour’s sake, 
and make us heirs with him of his 
heavenly kingdom ; and that in the 
mean time he will be our defender 
in all dangers, a loving father unto 
us-—correcting us, indeed, for our 
sins, but not withdrawing his mercy 
finally from us, provided we trust in 
him, commit ourselves wholly unto 


him, depend onlyupon him, and study 


p. 40 of the last Oxford edition, including 
the three Sermons on Faith, and the first Ser- - 
mon on Good Works, 


K 
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toserve and to obey him. This is true 
(‘hristian faith, which consists not 
iu outward profession only, but 
lives and works inwardly in’ the 
heart. And this faith is always ac- 
companied by hope and trust) in 
God; by the love of God and of our 
neighbour; bythe fear of God; and by 
a desire to bear and understand the 
word of God, and to conform to it 
in all things, carefully abstaining 
trom the evil which it forbids, ind 
cheerfully performing every good 
work which it commands. 

Of this faith it is to be remarked: 
first, that without it no good works 
can be done which shall be pleasing 
and acceptable unto God: second, 
that it does not tre dead and inac- 
tive in the soul, but is lively and 
fraittal in good works, 

1. It has been said, that without 
faith no good works can be done 
which shail be pleasing and accep- 
table to God. In proof of this, it 1s 
only necessary to refer to those say- 
ings of St. Paul: * Without faith it 
is impossible to please God,” and, 
« Whatsoever is not of faith, is sin.” 
Equally decisive is that declaration 
of our Saviour; “ Asa branch can- 
not bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine: so neither can 
ye, except he abule in me. Jam 
the vine, ye are the branches. He 
that abideth iu me and Lin him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit: for 
without me ye can do nothing.” 
Now it is faith alone which can 
unite us to Christ, or give lite to the 
soul; and they are as much dead tu 
God who want faith, as they are to 
the world whose bodies have ceased 
to breathe. 
works we do, let them appear 
ever so fair iu the eves of men, 
are but dead before Ged, and una- 
vailing to everlasting life: they are 
but the shalows of good things ; 
ter from true faith alone can pro- 
ceed <uch works as are really good 
and pleasing to God. It is the mo- 

‘® aud the intention of auy work 
which makes it either good or bad; 
and it is faith alone which can fur- 


2 . ry? , > 
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rig motive, er point wo 42 


Without faith, all the’ 


[Fen, 
right end. Ifa man, for instance, 
should clothe the naked and feed 
the hungry, and perform many 
other works of the same kind, yet 
should not be influenced in what 
he does by a principle of faith, by 
love to God, and a desire to please 
him and to do his will, such works 
will be but vain and fruitless as the 

respect himself. It is faith which 
renders any work pleasing to God ; 
and where it is wanting, no really 
good work can be performed. In. 
deed, that “ faith which worketh b 

love,” includes all good works. If 
we possess it, we possess the ground 
of every thing excellent: for all the 
Christian graces may be referred to 
faith as their root and principle ; 
and without faith we can have but 
the shadow of those graces. In 
short, the whole life of those who 
dre destitute of true faith is alienat- 
ed from God, and therefore sinful; 
for nothing can be good indepen- 
dently of him who is the only au- 
thor of gaodness. The soul which 
does not enjoy communion with him 
(and it is only by faith that commu- 
nion with him isto be enjoyed), can 
possess, at best, but a feigned good- 
ness. Without faith, therefore, 
whatever good deeds a man may 
appear to do, he can have no spiri- 
tual life. But by true faith alone, 
though unaccompanied by any other 
work, may a man be made a par- 
taker of the favour of God and 
everlasting happiness. One such 
instance, at least, we have in Scrip- 
ture. The penitent thief on the 
cross did believe only, and the most 
merciful God justified him. It will 
be said, that, had time been allow- 
ed him, he would have done good 
works. This istrue ; but it is not the 
less true, that, as the case was, faith 
only saved him. Had he lived, and 
not regarded faith and the works of 
faith, he would have lost his salva- 
tion again. 
is certain; that faith alone ‘saved 
him, but by works alone was never 
man justified. At the same time it 
aust be strenuously maintained, that 
true faith, where there is oppoytu- 
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and fruitful in good works. For as 
the light. cannot be hid, but will in 
some way shew itself ; so true faith 
cannot be eoncealed, but, as there is 
opportunity, will manifest itself by 
good works. The soul that has a 
living faith will always be employ- 
ed in some good work, which shall 
shew _that it is alive and active. 
For true Christian faith, as has been 
already said, is not only a belief of 
all things contained in the Bible, 
but it is an earnest trust and confi- 
dence, which those entertain, who, 
truly repenting of their sins, turn to 
God with their whole hearts, and 
stedfastly resolve, through his grace, 
to obey and serve him tor the time 
toceme; that he cares tor them as 
a father for the child he loves, and 
that he will be merciful to them, for 
his oaly Son’s sake ;—and also a 
cordial reliance on Jesus Christ as 
their perpetual advocate and high 
priest, On whose merits, oblation, 
and suffering, alone, they depend 
for the washing away of their sins. 
This, and this only, is true scriptu- 
ral faith. The man who possesses 
it, when he considers what God has 
done for him, and how freely and 
undeservedly mercy has been ex- 
tended to him, is moved, through 
the gracious influence of the Spirit 
of God, to labour after a conformity 
to his will in all things, to desire his 
favour as the chief good, and to fear 
his dispieasure as the worst of evils ; 
and this not so much from the dread 
of punishment, as from feelings of 
gratitade and love. “ Biessed is 
the man who thus trusteth in the 
Lord, and whose hope the Lord is. 
For he shall be as a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth its fruit in its season. His 
leaf also shall not wither ; and what- 
soever he doeth shall prosper.” 
No truth is more clearly esta- 
dlished in Scripture than this; that 
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nity, will ever be productive of 
ood works, 

iL. But this brings us to the second 
head; which was to shew, that 
faith will not lie dead and inactive 
in the soul, but will ever be lively 


13 
a good life must ever accompany a 
true faith ; for “ faith worketh by 
love,” and “ love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” If, therefore, our conversa- 
tion be not according to godliness, it 
is plain that the faith we profess is 
but a feigned, and not a true faith. 
How fruitful this true faith is, in 
every holy and devout affection, and 
in every good work, St. Paul instructs 
us fully, in the eleventh chapter of 
his Epistle to the Hebrews. All the. 
holy men, of whom St. Paul there 
speaks, had their faith stedfastly 
fixed on God, when all the world 
was against them. They did not 
only know God to be the Lord, 
Maker and Governor of all mankind; 
but they had also a ial trust 
and confidence that he was and 
would be their God, their Comforter, 
Helper, and Defender. And we see 
in them the admirable effectsof such 
a faith :—of what patient and per- 
severing labour; what self-denying 
obedience ; what superiority to the 
world and all the objects of time 
and sense; what firm reliance on 
the promises of God; what de- 
votedness to his service; what un- 
shaken constancy in suffering ; 
what joy in tribulation and perse- 
cution, and even im death itself, it 
was the living spring and fruitful 
source! The same faith which they 
had, we also ought to have: only 
with this difference, that by the 
coming of Christ we have received 
more abundant communications of 
the Holy Spirit, and may therefore 
attain to bigher degrees of faith 
and trust in God than many of 
them enjoyed. But still our faith 
must be of the same kind with theirs ; 
and from St. Paul’s account it is 
evident, that true faith is no dead, 
vain, or unfruitful feeling, but a 
principle of wonderful power and 
strength, producing holiness of heart 
and life. 

Scripture thus clearly testifying 
that a ffue faith in Christ brings 
forth good works, every man ougit 
to try and examine bumseli dii- 


gently, whether he have in bis 
heart that faith which God requires 
K 2? 
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And this he can only know by its 
fruits. Many of the early profes- 
sors of Christianity erred, in think- 
ing that they knew God and be- 


lieved in him, while their lives 
declared the contrary. 
Joéhn exposes and confutes this er- 
rér in his First Epistle, where he 
says, “ Hereby we do know that 
we know God, if we keep his com- 
mandments. He that saith, I know 
God, and keepeth not his command- 
ments, is a liar, and the truth is not 
in him.” “ Whosoever believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ, is born of 
God ;” “ and we know that whoso- 


ever is born of God, sinneth not; 


but he that is begotten of God 
keepeth himself, and that wicked 
one toucheth him not.” And in 
his Third Epistle he thus sums up 
the whole matter of faith ‘and 
works: “ He that doeth good, is of 
God; but he that doeth evil, hath 
not seen God.” 

Thus does St. John shew that a 
right knowledge of God, and faith 
in him, produce good works. And 
the view of ‘the subject which he 
has given us, is fully confirmed by 
what Christ himself has taught us. 
“He that believeth on the Son,” 
says our blessed Saviour, ‘“ hath 
everlasting life: and he that be- 
heveth not the Son, shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him.” “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that believeth in me, 
hath everlasting life.” Now since 
he that believes in Christ has ever- 
lasting life, it thence follows that 
he must also be fruitful in good 
works, and obedient ‘to the com- 
mandments of God. For to those 
who continue to do evil, and who 
Jead their lives in disobedience and 
transgression, belongs, if they die 
impenitent, not everlasting life, but 
everlasting death, as Christ: himself 
hath assured us. 

Having thus shewn that no one 
should fiatter himself that he pos- 
sesses true Christian faith, when 
he does not live in obedience to 
God’s laws, and in submission to his 
will, it seems necessary to add, that 


But St. 


[Fer. 


a ‘man may easily deceive him. 
self in this matter.. He may in- 
dulge a notion, that by faith he 
knows God, loves him, fears him, 
and belongs to him, when, in truth, 
he does nothing less. The trial of 
all these things is a godly and Chris- 
tian life. He who feels that his 
great aim in life is to advance the 
honour of God, who labours to 
know the will of God, and to frame 
his conduct according to it; who 
loves not to indulge the desires of 
the flesh, and to serve sin and Satan, 
but is fully purposed to serve God, 
and for his sake to love all man- 
kind, whether they are friends or 
enemies, and to do them good as he 
has opportunity: such aman may 
well ‘rejoice in God, perceiving, as 
he must, by the tenor of his 
life, that he really possesses a right 
knowledge of God, and a lively and 
unfeigned faith. But he who re- 
fuses to submit his neck to the 
yoke of God’s law, and lives impe- 
nitently, following his own sensual 
inclinations, without any desire to 
know or to practise the will of God; 
such a man, if he think that he 
either knows God, loves him, fears 
him, or trusts in him, clearly de- 
ceives himself; he 1s a stranger to 
the faith of the Gospel. 

But, to apply the subject. There 
are some who fancy, that, because 
they regularly attend church, and 
use the language and mix in the 
society of the children of God, that 
they therefore belong to God, al- 
though, at the same time, they live 
in sin. But St. John says plainly, 
“If we say that we have fellowship 
with him, and walk in darkness, we 
lie, and do not the truth.” 

Others vainly think that they 
know and love God, though they 
pay no regard to his command- 
ments, and even consider themsel ves 
as freed from the obligation to obey 
them. But St. John has told us ex- 


pressly, ‘ He that saith, I know 
God, and keepeth not his command- 
ments, is a liar, and the truth is not 
in him.” 

Some, again, falsely persuade 
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themselves that they love God, 
while they shew no love to their 
neighbour. . But St. John has assured 
a, « If a man'say, I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar. 
Whosoever doeth not righteousness 
is not of God, neither he that loveth 
not his brother.” 

Deceive not yourselves, therefore, 
by thinking that you truly believe 
the Gospel, that you possess true 
Christian faith, while you live in 
sin; for your ungodly and sinful 
life infallibly proves the contrary, 
whatever you may say or think. 
Our everlasting happiness depends 
on our having true Christian faith : 
it is therefore incumbent on us to 
ascertain whether we have it or no. 
Let us, therefore, try and exa- 
mine ourselves, and not assume, on 
light grounds, that we possess true 
faith; but scrutinize the fruits 
which appear in our hearts and 
lives, in our temper, affections, and 
conduct, and thence judge of the 
genuineness of our faith. The tree 
is known by tts fruit. Let us, then, 
by the good works which we do, 
prove our faith to be the true Chris- 
tian faith. Let us, by those graces 
which ought to spring fromm faith, 
shew our election to be sure and 
stable, as St. Peter has taught us: 
«“ Endeavour yourselves to make 
your calling and election certain, 
by good works ;” and, “ Besides 
this, giving all diligence, add to your 
faith virtue, and to virtue know- 
ledge, and to knowledge tempe- 
rance, and to temperance godliness, 
and to godliness brotherly kindness, 
and to brotherly kindness love: ” soa 
shall we shew that we have within 
us a living Christian faith, and may 
both assure our own consciences 
and satisfy other men that we are 
right. But if these fruits do not 
spring from our faith, we do by our 
profession but mock God, and de- 
celve ourselves and others. We 


may in that case bear the name of 


Christians, but we want the true 
faith which stamps the Christian, 
and distinguishes him from other 
men. Qur works must be an open 


evidence of our faith; otherwise, 
our faith, being without good works, 
is but the faith of devils; a mere 
notional, and not a true Christian 
faith. And as neither the devils, 
nor the openly wicked and profane, 
derive any advantage from their 
false and dead faith, which tends 
rather to increase their condemna- 
tion : so likewise will it be in the 
case of those professing Christians, 
who, though they have received the 
knowledge both of God and of the 
merits of Christ, nevertheless lead 
an idle, inactive life, without good 
works, under the vain idea that a 
barren faith well savethem; or who 
have their affections fixed on the 
world, and its perishing objects, 
and do not bring forth the fruits 
which belong to their high profes- 
sion, Such presumptuous persons 
and wilful sinners are liable to the 
vengeance of God, and to that eter- 
nal punishment in hell which is pre- 
pared for the openly wicked and 
profane. You, therefore, who pro- 
fess the name of Christ, be exhorted 
to permit’ no such notion of faith to 
beguile you to your ruin; but be 
sure of your faith: try it by your 
life; examine the fruits which it 
produces ; mark whether it serves 
to enlarge your love to God and 
man, and cause you to abound in 
the work of the Lord ; that you may 
know whether it be a true, lively 
faith, or not. If you are conscious, 
on good grounds, that you possess 
such a faith, rejoice in it, and be di- 
ligent to maintain it. Let it be 
daily strengthened and increased by 
holy activity ; so may you be con- 
fident that you shall please God, 
and at length, as other faithful 
men have been before, shall you, 
when he sees fit, be taken to him- 
self, there to “ receive the end of 
your faith, even the salvation of 
your souls.” Amen. 


i 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I BELIEVE it is usual in most places 
(at least it has been so in most of 
those which have failen under my 
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own observation), when any child 
is to be baptized on the Sunday, to 
deter the ceremony till after the 
service, when most, if notall,who are 
not personally concerned, have left 


the church. Now this is certainly 
not the right mode of procedure. 
It is very clear from the Rubrick 
prefixed to the office for the Public 
baptism of Infants, that our church 
intends as many persons as may be 
to be present, and even positively 
directs that the rite of baptism 
should be administered “ immedi- 
ately after the last lesson” at either 
morning Or evening service. But, 
independently of this direction, let 
the matter be calmly considered, 
and I think there cannot exist a 
doubt as to the utility of perform- 
ing the ceremony in a full congre- 
gation, ‘The first reason given by 
eur church for requiring it — viz. 
the expediency of publicity (“as 
well for that the congregation there 
present may testify the receiving of 
them that are newly baptized into 
the number of Christ’s church”), is 
certainly not without its weight. 
The second is more important—viz. 
«that every man present may be 
put i remembrance of his own pro- 
fession niauc to God im his baptisin” 
—and is likely to have such good 
effects, at least on serious minds, 
that it is surprising it does not forei- 
bly impress itself on every.clergy- 
man, and overcome his fear of 
keeping his congregation too long 
in church. But there is another 
consideration, and one that would 
operate on my mind more forcibly 
than either of the others: it is this; 
that, by having the child baptized 
in a full congregation, the prayers 
of all the pious part of it are pro- 
cured. And is this nothing? “The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righ- 
teous man,” we are told, “ availeth 
much ;” and surely we may hope, 
that, in every congregation, there 
are some such, who would with 
pleasure perform an act like this of 
Christian charity. Were I a pa- 
rem, Mr. Editor, who wished to 
see mv child grow up from his early 


(Fae, 
years in the nurture and admoni. 
tion of the Lord, I would bring hin 
into a full church to be baptized, 
Were I a sponsor, who wished to 
fulfil the duties of the charge which 
I then took upon myself, I should 
think this the best means that could 
be employed at that tender age, and 
equally incumbent on me with my 
own prayers, for his growth in reli. 
gion. And were I a minister, who 
was anxious for the welfare of my 
flock, [ should think the adminis. 
tration of the sacrament at that 
time one of the best methods I could 
use for the benefit of the rising ge. 
neration, But I have another com. 
plaint to make, the subject of which 
iS intimately connected with what 
I have been speaking of hitherto ; 
and it is this, that many, who join 
in the other parts of the service, 
with propriety as well as devotion, 
continue in the same posture from 
the time that the minister leaves 
the desk, to officiate at the fon:, til] 
the ceremony is concluded; and, 
however their minds may be em- 
ployed, do not certainly shew by 
their bodies that they feel them. 
selves very much interested in what 
is going forward. I am inclined to 
think, that this isa relic of that con- 
formity to the world, which is too 
observable amongst many Chris- 
tians; that they continue the prace 
tice at first, through a dread of sin- 
gularity, ana that thus a habit is 
imperceptibly acquired, which they 
are scarcely able at last to trace up 
to its original source. But, what- 
ever be its cause in individuals, the 
practice appears to me to be blame- 
able; for if the ceremony is to be 
attended to at all by the rest of the 
congregation (and no devout Chris- 
tian can, I think, entertain a doubt 
of this), the arguments for worship- 
ping with the body, as well as with 
the heart, which apply to other de- 
votional services, apply with equal 
force to the present case. 

If you judge these cursory remarks 
worthy a plaee in your work, they 
may perhaps induce some persons 
to consider this subject more attens 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


You inserted, in your Jast number, 
some observations with which I 
troubled you respecting the diver- 
sity of opinions in religion. Fear- 
ing lest my paper should afford en- 
couragement to Scepticism, I went 
on to shew that we need not 
despair of attaining to religious 
truth; and I promised to point out, 
in a succeeding communication, 
some of the means of acquiring the 
possession of it. 1 now proceed with 
my discussion. 

There are two principal modes, by 
no means incompatible with each 
other, in which religious trath is to 
be sought—the one, prayer to the 
Father of Lights ; the other, the di- 
ligent and unprejudiced use of that 
reason and common sense with 
which God has endowed us. It is 
important not to disjoin these two ; 
for God, as I apprehend, has no 
more promised to guide that man 
by his grace who allows every fa- 
culty to lie dormant, than he has 
engaged to introduce those to the 
truth who aim to arrive at it by the 
unassisted and unsanctified exercise 
of their natural understanding. The 
one of these classes of men the Al- 
mighty often leaves to the pride of 
their own hearts ; the other he, in 
his no less just judgment, allows to 
be the sport of enthusiasm. 

The Scriptures are the great de- 
pository of religious truth; and 
therefore both our prayer and dili- 
gence should be employed in en- 
deavouring to deduce it from that 
source. Our supplication should be, 
that God would bless to us his own 
word, not that he should miracu- 
lously convey to our minds any 
new revelation; and our diligence 
should be exerted in endeavouring 
to discover the true meaning of the 
Sacred Writings, and the right ap- 
plication of them to our own ¢a 
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tively than formerly, and may be 

the means of leading them to juster 

conceptions with respect to it. 
HANO. 


undet the existing circumstances. 
We should be extremely careful to 
adopt a right system of interpretation, 
The mode of construing them ought, 
as | conceive, to be exactly that 
which we should agree to follow in 
the case of any other book, written 
in the same period of the world, 
abounding with similar idioms, and 
translated into our own language 
after the same manner. The sim- 
ple, obvious, and natural sense, 
which is to be judged of partly by 
the context, is unquestionably the 
true signification. Doubtful texts 
are to be explained by the aid of 
those which are more clear; and 
the few passages in which obscuri- 
ty remains, are not to be rested 
upon as deciding points of great 
importance. Truths, plainly, fre- 
quently, and variously inculcated, 
are to be deemed of superior moment ; 
and those doctrines which sustain 
each other ought to be considered 
as deriving confirmation from this 
circumstanee. Care should be taken 
not to employ those texts, for the 
establishment even of important 
points, which were not intended for 
that purpose. In no sense should 
we attempt tobe “ wise above what 
is written.” Weshould be neither 
more nor less doctrinal, neither more 
nor less practical, neither more nor 
less moral, neither more nor less 
spiritual; than Holy Writ. We 
should not attempt to improve upon 
Christ and his apostles, and should 
guard against an inventive spirit, 
We should adopt their types, their 
sacraments, their mysteries; but we 
should be cautious how we multiply 
these, or extend the meaning of 
their terms. We should, generally 
speaking, be plain, simple, and na- 
tural, in our theology, as they were ; 
without, however, professing to be 
always literal or verbal. The lan- 


guage which they used was evident- 
ly popular, and all popular language 
freely allows the use of metaphor. 
It was not of that measured kind 
which is employed by a philosopher 
speaking to philosophers, but was 
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warmth and glow which become a 
person addressing himself to a mix- 
ed and common audience, and speak- 
ing from the heart. I cannot help 
suspecting, Mr, liditor, that, if we 
would all agree to construe the 
Scriptures in this spirit, our theolo- 
gical disputes would shrink into. a 
much narrower COMpass, and the 
difficulty of attaining to the truth 
would exceedingly abate. 

Seriousness is also necessary in 
the discovery of religious truth, 
The Greeks and Romans were evi- 
dently not serious in respect to their 
theology. The fabrication of it bad 
been chiefly the work of their poets, 
a light and fanciful class of men ; 
the people with equal levity adopted 
the superstitions which the versitiers 
had supphed ; and they associated it 
with many of 
life. The Israelites, when they 
worshipped their golden calf, sat 
down to eat and to drink, and rose up 
to play. But the God of the Chris- 
tians is a jealous God. Inquiries 
into his character and attributes are 
not to be conducted without sacred 
awe. The Gospel is a serious thing. 
Death, judgment, eternity, heaven, 
and hell, are serious subjects ; and 
whatsoever investigation has any 
bearing on our everlasting condition, 
ought t to be pursued with great so- 
lemnity. Christianity is to be in- 
quired into, not merely with that sort 
of ; gravity which befits all the more 
important subjects of human con- 
templation : it not only ought never 
to be treated with levity ; : it is to be 
contemplated with a siaieucnon 
guite peculiar to itself. 

The search after religious truth 
must also be made with perseve- 
rance. The Almighty is said, in 
one part of Scripture, to be a God 
that bideth himself; and our 
vyiour, when upon earth, repelled for 
atime some of those inquirers who 
approached him. It seems to bea part 
of the plan of the Almighty to put 
our $! ncerity to the test, in the first 


Sa- 


part of our religious progress, by al- 
lowing d ficulties to obstruct our 
An Apocryphal writer, speak- 


the amusements of 
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ing of Wisdom, says, “ At first she 
will walk with him in crooked ways, 
and will bring fear and dread upon 
him, until she tire his soul. The, 
will she walk with him by the right 
way, and comfort him, ne | shew him 
her secrets,” Then shall ye 
know,” says the apostle, “ if ve 
follow on to know the Lord.” “ For 
the path of the just is as the shining 
light, which shineth more and more 
to the pertect day.” Our religious 
course is a course of successive dis. 
coveries: it is a state of continual 
progress : and it is thus made plea. 
sant to us; for our confidence in- 
creases as our feet advance. Let 
those, who are now perplexed with 
doubts and fears, bear this encourag- 
ing circumstance in their mind. A 
pious writer lias compared the dim- 
ness which for a time prevails in 
many minds, to that kind of morn- 
ing mist which betokens a peculiar- 
ly bright and glorious day. Many, 
doubtless, have experienced great 
darkness for a time, who have after- 
wards enjoyed the steady light of 
the Gospel. Atter sowing in tears, 
they have, even in this world, reap- 
ed with joy ; and in proportion to 
their early perplexity and distress, 
they have eventually abounded in 
consolation: but these are they who 
have persevered; who have deter- 
mined to seek until they found; 
who have prayed and not fainted. 
Lastly, this important inquiry 
should be pursued with all imparti- 
ality. The diversities in the reli- 
gion of professing Christians arise 
not so much from any difficulty in 
the subject, or obscurity in the sa- 
cred writings, as. from the different 
complexions of men’s minds, and 
the great variety of their circum- 
stances. “ Man,” said a writer 
lately deceased, “is a bundle of 
habits.” Man is also a bundle of 
prejudices, Lord Bacon has distri- 
buted the prejudices of mankind 
into four heads; and it may be con- 
venient to agopt, in this place, the 
classification which he has supplied. 
He has given to our prejudices the 
quaint terra of ido}s, or false appear- 
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ances; and has designated them 
under the titles of idols of the tribe, 
idols of the cave or den, idols of the 
theatre, and idols of the market. 

First, there are idols of the tribe. 
Men live in tribes or parties; and 
in religion, as in other things, they 
borrow the opinions of those among 
whom they dwell. This is one 
great source of religious error. Let 
us beware of it. We have one 
master, even Christ. We must eman- 
cipate ourselves from a mere sect or 
party in religion, if we would hope 
to attain to the purest and simplest 
truth. 

Secondly, there are idols of the 
cave or den; that is, there are pre- 
judices belonging to our condition 
in life, to the profession which we 
follow, to the place or cave in which 
we dwell. Our minds are narrowed 
by our circumstances; our judg- 
ment is warped through some pecu- 
liarities in our situation. We should 
therefore consider what the errors 
to which men, whose lot in life is 
cast as ours is, are likely to be 
prone; and we should use all rea- 
sonable means to counteract them. 

Are we much occupied? Are we 
necessarily engrossed by some secu- 
lar employ ment, by which, also, we 
find it hard to live? We are in dan- 
ger of conceiving religion to consist 
in little else than worldly diligence, 
of undervaluing doctrinal know ledge, 
of excusing our religious ignorance, 
and of too exclusively approving 
those parts of Scripture which re- 
commend what is plainly excellent 
in practice.---Are we ministers of 
the Gospel? We are perhaps ex- 
posed to peril on a contrary side. 


We are then in danger, especially v if 


Wwe abound in intellectual leisure, 


and are also of a thinking habit, of 


unnecessarily muluplyi ing doctrinal 
distinctions, of estin: ting piety too 
much by the de eree of skill in’ thee- 
logical science, 


attend our own ministry.--Do we live 

alone? We are in dan ger of being 

harsh and even Misanthropic in our 
Cunisr, Ousernv, No. vs, 


by the quantity of 
religious talk, and by a disposition to 
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sentiments :---In company ? Let us 
fear lest we be too yielding. 


Thirdly, there are the idols of 
the theatre. By these I mean the 
prejudices arising from the peculiar 
view of subjects which we take in 
consequence of the light in which 
the natural constitution of our mind 
leads us to see them. Some men 
are ofa warm and eager, some of 
a cold and phlegmatic disposition. 
Some are more impressible by love ; 
others by fear. Some are full of 
imagination ; others fond of exer- 
cising their reason. Some are for 
effecting every thing in a moment ; 
others are more quiet, patient, and 
persevering. Some delight in trac- 
ing causes to their effects ; others 
are addicted to the marvellous. Now 
religion is nearly in the medium be- 
tween these several extremes; she 
is well proportioned in all her parts. 
Such, I mean, she is in herself, and 

such she is pourtrayed in Holy 
Scripture. But will she always be 
thus delineated by the pencil even ot 
her own votaries ? They will repre- 
sent her in what they deem indeed 
to be true beauty. But their taste 
is defective. She is seen by them 
in a false light. A certain dispro- 
portion is given to this or the other 
member, by means of some inequa- 
lity in the mirror in which they are 
accustomed to behold her; an ob- 
scurity is cast on this or the other 
part, through some imperfection in 
the stage or theatre on which they 
see her exhibited. Let us endea- 


your to know ourselves, that we may 
counteract this error in our opt s, 
and discern moral truth and beauty 


in their just proportion. 
Lastly, there are the idols of 


market. Our religious, as well a 

all our other se ntiments are necessa- 

rily communicated | rough the um- 
periect medium of ham in languace 
The commerce of ideas is carried ¢ 

by the means of this variable and 
Inspertect sign; and num! eSS ae 
the errors and prersadices which 
arise trom tl vant oF & mere deter- 
minate stancard ot value for We 
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conduct of this traffic. Mr. Locke 
conceives that more than half the 
differences among men may be re- 
ferred to the diversity of the mean- 
ing of words; and Lord Bacon 
seemed to have been nearly of the 
same opinion. ‘The moderns are 
become more intellectual and also 
more literal than the ancients: this 
is the natural course of human. so- 
ciety. Correctness has increas- 
ed, and philosophy has advanced. 
Warmth of feeling has abated, and 
the spirit of poetry has declined. 
Our whole language has partake nof 
this change, and in the main has 
profited by it; but we have not, 
perhaps, sufficiently considered that 
Scripture communicated — religious 
truth at a time when language was 
far less precise than it is at present. 
On this account the sacred writings 
fail to decide many questions, both 
of a nice theological and of a meta- 
»hysical kind, on which some theo- 
i have dogmatized in suc- 
ceeding days. 

But I must not any further tres- 
pass on the patience of your readers. 
Let me only suggest, that our dis- 
putes about “words. are much more 
numerous than is commonly ima- 
gined ; and that the diversities in the 
religious sentiments of good men 
will doubtless be found, in the great 
day of account, to have been far less 
than they appeared to be in this im- 
perfect world. 

I will conclude with a passage 
from a pious divine, well suited to 
the close of such a paper as the 
present.--- 

‘“Be sure to live on the great 

fundamentals of religion, and let not 
your attention to these be diverted 
by an intemperate zeal about lesser 
things. Place not your religion in 
cisputable points and = ineflectual 
opinions, but in those weightier mat- 
ters of the law and Gospel which 
‘re of undoubted importance, and 
in which holy men, among all the 
ifierent denominations of Chris- 
as, are better agreed than is com- 
mon! , (;od 
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for your portion and felicity ; ang 
live daily upon Christ Jesus as the 
only mediator by whom YOu can 
cither have access to God or accep. 
tance with him. Indulge no sin... 
plead for no infirmity---but make 
it the daily business of your lives 
¢ to mortify the deeds of the 
body,’ 

«Rest not in a low degree of 
holiness, but love and long and 
strive for the highest. And for 
these purposes pray without ceas. 
ing for those promised influences 
of divine grace which can alone 
heal your diseased natures, and 
carry you forward from one degree 
of holiness to another, till, being 
ripened for glory, an entrance shall 
in due time be ministered unto 
you abundantly into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” SP 


a — 


To theEditor of the Christian Observer. 


June 13th, 1809 *, 
I was afraid the Gypsies had been 
quite forgotten; and therefore it 
gives me real pleasure to see, by 
your last number (for May 1809), 
that another correspondent has 
taken up their canse. If the sub- 
ject was once fairly before the pub- 
lic, Iam persuade dit would inte- 
rest the feelings of many amongst 
us; and, should good arise from if, 
which with God’s help and_bless- 
ing could not fail to be the case, 
we might confidently Jook — for- 
ward to a daily increasing fund for 
its support. Surely, when our cha- 
rity is flowing in so wide achanne', 
conveying the blessings of the Go- 
spel to the most distant quarters of 
Xo globe, we shall not hesitate to 
water this one barren and neglected 
field our own land. My atten- 
tion was first drawn to the state of 
this miserable class of human beings 
by the letter of “ Fraternicus ;” 


* The following letter ought to have ap- 


peared some months since, but was acct- 
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and looking upon it as a reproach 
to our country, that, amidst 


the great light that prevails, 0 
many of its children should be 
walking in darkness and the sha- 
dow of “de rath, I was anxious to con- 
tribute something out of my abund- 
ance towards their spiritual welfare. 

—I perfectly agree with your corre- 
spondent, that. no time should be 
lost in devising some plan which 
may give consistency and effect to 
this work of faith and labour of 
love. In this short and uncertain 
life, nO opportunities of usefulness 
should be neglected. It is a call 
which may never again be repeat- 
ed. J am ready, and desirous, to 
give “ Minimus” the proposed 
meeting; and the time and place 
might be appointed through the me- 
dium of the Christian Observer. I 
must, however, premise, that the 
writer of this isa very humble indi- 
vidual in all respects, both in abili- 
ties and in influence. My habits 
are very retired, and at present my 
time is occupied in attending to the 
ministerial duties ofa populous vil- 
lage. I shall most gladly adhere to 
my first proposal *, and might be 
induced to do more, if need re- 
quired. In the mean time, it is my 
earnest prayer to God, that this may 
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not be one of those projects, which 
are only talked of, but never begun ; 

but that it may tend to the clory 
of his name, and to the bringing 
back these poor lost sheep to the 
fold of their Redeemer. Amen. 


Yours, i. 


ee, eee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ix the Anti-Jacobin Review for 
September last, a quotation is given 
from “ Remarks on the Necessity 
of Divine Inspiration, and the Use- 
fulness of Lay Preaching. By T. 
Kelk, Truro.” 

Mr. Kelk, in stating the requi- 
site qualifications in order to any 
one’s being received into ‘ ful] con- 
nection ” asa “methodist preacher,” 
enumerates several questions which 
“are proposed to each canditate,” 
who is required to answer them 


‘© satisfactorily.” One of these 
questions is, “* Have you constant 
power over all sin?” This is so 


strongly expressed, that I confess 
] know not how it can be truly an- 
swered in the affirmative. I should 
be glad if some leading character 
among the Methodists “would ex- 
plain what is the true import of this 
question ; at what is meant by a 
“ satisfactory ” answer to it. 








* See Christ. Obs, for 1808, p. 712 INQUISITOR. 
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REPENTANCE is a sorrow for, sin, 
and an abhorrence of it as offensive 
to God and ruinous to ourselves. 
A view of the sufferings of Christ, 
as atoning for transgression, and 
an humble hope of obt: aining par- 
don and salvation through $4 pre- 
cious blood-shedding, are its at- 
tendants; while its effects are a 
sincere determination to live to the 
glory of God, in the practice of ho- 


further evidence of the change of 
mind supposed to have taken place 
in the penitent, by reflections and 
actions suited to his circumstances, 
In an age the present, when 
the prevalence of war opens the 
door to a thousand acts of rapacity 
aud licentiousness; and when the 
highest dignities do not secure the 
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to bring to the recollection of your 
readers two instances, in which the 
minds of an able general and a great 
monareh discovered that sense of 


guilt, and humility of confession, 
which become those who lie under 
the afflicting hand of God. 

The prince of Conti, of the blood- 
royal of France, who died at Paris 
in 166-4, is mentioned by Lord Cla- 
rendon (Tracts, p. 159) asa striking 
example of the power of conscience 
ina yeal penitent. Feeling bis end 
approach, he dictated part of his 
will in the following terms: “ I am 
extremely sorry to have beer so un- 
happy as to find myself in my 
younger age engaged in a war con- 
trary to my duty ; during which, I 
permitted, “ordered, and authorized 

violences and disorders without 
number; and although the king 
hath had the goodness to forget 
this failing, I remain nevertheless 
justly accountable before God, 
those corporations and particular 
persons who then suffered, be it in 
Guyenne, Xaintonge, Berry, La 
Marche; be i in Champaigne, and 
about Damvilliers; upon which ac- 
count | have caused certain sums to 
be restored, of which the Sieur 
Jasse, my treasurer, hath a particu- 
laraccount; and I have greatly de- 
sired that it were in my power to 
sell all my estate, that I might give 
2 more full satisfaction. But hav- 
ing, upon this occasion, submitted 
myself to the judgment of many 
prelates, and learned and pious per- 
sons, they have judg red that I was 
not « bliged to reduce myself altoge- 
ther to the condition cf a private 
man, but that I ought to serve God 
in my rank and quality; in which, 
nevertheless, | have withdrawn as 
much as was possible trom my 
household expences, to the end that, 
during my life, ‘nt restore every 
vear as much as I can save of my 
revenues. And ; charge my heirs, 
who shal! hereafer be named in 
yo my will, to dothe sane thing, 
til the dama; gesthat I have caused 
i. fully re paired, ace: ling to the 
mstructions which shal ve found in 


[Fes 
the hands of the Sieur Jasse, or in 
my papers.” 

In the paper of instructions to his 
executors, he adds: The order 
which I desire may be observed in 


the restitution which I am obliged 


to make in Guyenne, &c —In the 
first place, those losses and damages 
which have been caused by my or- 
ders, or my troops, ought to be re- 
paired before all others, as being of 
my own doing. In the se cond 
place, 1 am responsible very justly 
for all the mischiefs which the ge- 
neral disorders of the war have pro- 
duced, although they have been 
done without my having any part 
in them, provided that I “have satis- 
fied for the first. IT owe no repara- 
tion to those who have been of our 
party, except they can make it ap- 
pear that | have sought and invited 
them to it; and in this case it will 
be just to restore first of all to those 
innocent persons who have had no 
part in my failings, before that any 
thing can be given to those who 
have been our confederates. ‘The 
better to observe this distributive 
justice, I desire that my restitutions 
may be made in such a manner, 
that they may be spread every 
where; to the end that it fall not 
out, that, amongst many that have 
suffered, some be satisfied, and 
others have nothing.” 

The disorders which occurred in 
France, in the early partof the reign 
ot Lewis the Thirteenth, the period 
alluded to by the prince, owing tothe 
disputes among the royal family, and 
the opposition of the catholics to the 
protestant cause, are well known. 
Let us hope that the restitutions 
provided by Conti were attended 
with self-abasement and evangelical 
humiliation. ‘They will then be a 
good comment on those words of the 
prophet: “ Ifthe wicked restore the 
pledge, give again that he hath rob. 
bed, walk in the statutes of life 
withont committing iniquity, he 
shall surely live, he shall not dic.” 
kizek. xxxin. 15, 

The second instance to which I 
alluded, is that of our own unfortus 
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nate monarch, Edward the Second. 
We are told in his life, by Barnes 
(p. 19) that when he was taken 
prisoner by his subjects, and con- 
fyed in Kenelworth castle—his 
queen Isabella and his son Edward 
refusing to visit him, and the tide 
of popularity hastening to the ut- 
most ebb—he composed some verses 
in monkish rhyme, after the man- 
ner of that age, which are indica- 
tive of penitence, and acquiescence 
inthe Divine dispensations, I give 
them in the quaint translation of the 
historian:— 


« What time rough winter’s blasts the carth 
did tame, 

Storms of all fortune shook my glorious 
frame ! 

There’s none so wise, so merciful, and fair, 

Prudent and shining with all virtues rare ; 

ut he’s by abject wretches trampled down, 

If fortune once on his endeavour’s frown. 

That hand, that once did grace to all dis- 
pense, ; 

Can move no heart to a remorseful sense: 

That royal face, whose smiles afforded bliss, 

With clouds of dark dishonour blacken'd is: 

My vassals once, do spurn me now: and 
those, 

Whom 1 esteemed my friends, do prove my 
foes. 

Oh! who that heard how once they prais’d 
my name, 

Would think that from those tongues these 
slanders came ? 

But, sinful soul! why dost thou thus repine, 

When justly humbled by the hand divine? 

A Father's scourge is fur our profit meant, 

I see thy rod,—and, Lord, I am content. 

Chide me, my Father, till chou wilt give o’er; 

Aitict, till thou art pleased to restore : 

Thy son submits, and doth thy will obey ; 

But grieves, sv long he did the work delay | 

Now then, my Father, view my wretched 
case, 

And shine upon me with a smiling face. 

¥orgive what’s past: for what's to come, 
ASSIST ; 

Then T'll take gladly what my murd’rers 
list. 

I've lost my kingdom; yet I shan’t repine, 

It, after all, I gain but that of thinc! 

Lo thee, swect Jesus, humbly here Lt bend ; 

1 loath my sins ; do thou thy pardon senc. 

Fountain of love, allow my bearty prayers ; 

Remember thine own blood, thoush avt ny 
leurs. 
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man afflicts, then, Lord, do thou 
lorgive ; 

And when I die, grant that my soul may 
live!” 

“ ‘Thus did this poor king,” adds 
his biographer, “ repent all his for- 
mer vanities most heartily, no way 
repining at this punishment and 
heavy stroke of God’s hand; but 
made so good use of these afflictions 
that ’tis more than hoped he fitted 
himself for a kingdom more dura- 
ble, to which his enemies longed to 
send him.” 

In reading history, we ought to 
make it our business to notice these 
and such-like examples of human 
vicissitude ; and pray for grace, that, 
with the Apostle, we may be enabled 
to say: “Iknow both how to be 
abased, and I know how toabound.” 
And may a conviction of sin, whe- 
ther in prosperity or adversity, lead 
us tothat fountain which is opened 
for all uncleanness; and to that di- 
vine Helper, who will assist us to 
prove the reality of our conversion, 
by letting our light shine betore 
men, restoring the ox or the ass that 
we have taken, and desiring tn all 
things to approve ourselves void of 
offence towards God and towards 
man. 

HISTORICUS. 
—— ee — 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following is a correct copy 
ofa letter written by the first and 
excellent George Lord Lyttelton to 
Mr. Williams, the author of the 
« Diary,” as is supposed. The ori- 
ginal, which is now before 1 ie, Was 
lately found amongst some family 
papers of Mr. Williams's; but the 
cover, with the direction, 1s lost. 
There can, however, be littl doubr 
but that the letter Was sent to that 
gentleman. I have sent it, by per- 
mission, tor tasertion in the Carts- 
tian Observer, 1f you think it suite- 
le for that purpose, pledping my- 
seli for the correctness of the copy. 


am, &c. 
am, & EO. CUSTANCE. 
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86 Letter of Lord Lyttelton. 
SIR, 


Hagley, June 28, 1749, 
“1 think myself extremely obliged 
to you for the concern you express 
for my salvation, in a letter I re- 
ceived from you just before I came 
out of town. Your apprehensions 
about it scem chiefly to arise from 
my be ng in a state of wealth and 
prosperity, which you think very 
dangerous from those words of our 
Saviour— Verily I say unto you, 
that a rich man shall hardly enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” But 
you will be ple ‘ased toe onside r, that, 
when he said this, rhe entering into 
the Ainedom of heaven—viz. the 
professing Christianity—was much 
harder to a rich man than it is now, 
because it was then an obligation 
upon him actually to part with all 
that he had, and exe hange his 
wealth. pleasure s, and honours, for 
a state of poverty, pain, and con- 
tempt. ‘This, at present, is not re- 
quired. On the contrary, it must 
be agreeable to the will of God, 
who has established order and go- 
vernment among mankind, that 
there should be rich Christians as 
well as poor, great as well as mezn, 
magistrates as well as subjects. And 
if good and men should be 
deterred, by understanding that 
text as strictly applicable to the 
rich in al! times, trom ende: pvouring 
to senses riches and power by ho- 
nest from holding them, 
when so acquired, with 
mind: what a condition would the 


wise 


eans, OT 


world be in: how much exposed to 
become the prey of the worst of 
men, and now hiethe benefited by 
the Iness of those who are ena- 


to serve it the best. It 1s there- 


fore our dety to 11 nterpret this and 
other similar texts in a*manner 
ecreeable te ne known will of (sod, 
end that order of things which he 
has a2 ted now that he has 
t cht fitto make Christianity an 
' shed religion; viz. to under- 
a ther relate no farther to 
t ‘o deter us from 


peace ot 


(Fre, 
or power, independently of him 
from whom we receive them, and 
to whom we are accountable for the 
use that we make of them; or from 
any such inordinate love of them, 
as would make us set them above 
our duties, and not be willing to 
part with them rather than deny 
Christ, if such a trial should ever 
come. It must be also allowed, that 
a state of prosperity has many 
temptations peculi ar to itself; and so 
has a state of poverty, too, per. 
haps as great in the present cir. 
cumstances of the Christian world. 

“ T hope in God, that, as he has 
been pleased to place me in the 
former state rather than in the lat- 
ter, he will enable me to resist the 
temptations annexed to that state, 
and always keep my heart in such 
dispositions as may render the good 
he bestows on me _ beneficial to 
others, and, by the right use which 
is made of it, “profitable fo my eter- 
nal as well as temporal interests. 

As to the question you ask me, 
‘ Ww hether I have atany time felt in 
my mind the energy and power of 
the Spirit of God?’ I think it safer 
and wiser to ascribe all good 
thoughts, dispositions, and actions, 
to the co- -operation of that Holy 
Spirit with our endeavours, than to 
pretend to distinguish eromagee et in- 
stances when the influence of is 
sensibly felt. As to any Pets 
dence In my own righteousness, or 
hope of salvation otherwise than by 
the merits of Christ, I assure you 
that [ have none: nor am I without 
a deep sense of my particular wants 
aud weakness, which makes me 
very thankful to you, who, I am 
persuaded, are a good man, nat 
only tor your friendly concern, but 
for the prayers that you say you 
put up for me to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which I desire you to con- 
tinue; and believe me, with sin- 
cere regard and esteem of your piety, 
Sir, yor or faithful friend and humble 


S vant t j 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
«“ Tempus abire tibi est; ne 
quo 
Redeat et pulsct lasciva decentius wtas.” 
sik, 


potam largius 


As an Observer, you cannot 
but have noticed that juvenile mode 
of dress which elderly ladies of the 
present day think proper to adopt ; 
and, as a Christian Observer, you 
must have remarked that even reli- 
gious ladies are not free from this 
unbecoming foible. How these 
good women can fail to see, what 
every one else sees, might be matter 
of surprize, if we did not know how 
blind human beings areto their own 
defects. But I wish they could for 
amoment behold themselves with 
other people’s eyes, and estimate 
the disappointment which is felt, 
when the garments proclaim youth 
and beauty, while the face, in 
spite of its flaxen ringlets, betrays 
the unwilling secret of threescore 
years and ten. Perhaps the dress 
even of young ladies is at present 
somewhat too fantastic; but old 
women (if such things exist) should 
know, that what may be tolerated 
in youth, is not to be endured in 
age; and that the same thing may 
be becoming at one period of life, 
and ridiculous at another. 


“ Non, si quid Pholoen satis, 
Et te, Chiori, decet.” Hor. 


i wish one of these veteran belles 
would employ her grandson or ne- 
phew to construe the whole of the 
ode last quoted; she would find in 
it much good sense, and instruction 
quite in point, 

But what have we to do@to judge 
those that are without? Whatever 
people of the world may do, ladies 
protessing godliness might be ex- 
pected to know better things. In 
these characters | have been bighly 
vrieved to witness the fault I am 


complaining of; and am seriously 
r © . . *. 

at a loss to reconcile it with their 
profess: 4 subye ction to th) e (ros pel 
of Christ. I can hardiv thin's that 


On the Propricties of Female Dress, &¢c. $7 


there is a real deadness to the world, 
where the dress exhibits such strong 
symptoms of unmortified vanity. 

When I figure to myself a devout 
female, I always picture her dress, 

not indeed affectedly singular, but 
correctly sober, and suited to her age 
and station. Nor do | represent to 
myself Anna, serving God with 
fastings s and prayers, night and day, 
in the attire of a gay and pleasure- 
loving widow. 

Supposing that it were a sacrifice 
to quit a post which is no longer 
tenable, those who are acquaiuted 
with the hopes of the Gospel should 
be able cheerfully to make it. But 
I imagine there is a mistake here; 
elderly ladies forget that age has 
its beauties and its ornaments, as 
well as youth: let them seek the 
honours which are properly their 
own, and not descend to such as 
are unworthy of them. 

An elderly woman, neat, or simply 
elegant, 1s nota repulsive, but an 
agreeable object, on which the eye 
rests with pleasure ; and if she be 
adorned with good works, and with 
the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, she commands that reverence 
which is the proper tribute of age, 
but which it must fail to receive 
when tricked out in girlish habili- 
ments. If, Mr. Observer, you can 
assist me in fixing the time when a 
lady should assume a more sober 
garb than may be required ofa gi ri 
of nineteen, you would do a valua- 
ble service to your countrywomen. 
For my own part, I cannot help 
thinking, that at least a temale whe 
has attained ber fiftieth year, sheuld 
discover that she is not young, 
begin to dress accordingly. 


lam, &c. 


—— 
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Tur following letter arrived toe 

late to be inserted in ts proper 
place; but, being anxious to pre- 
mote the inquiry which X.Y. 


mn View, we are not W ng te 


has 


Qelterits pudi! 








88 Vurther Inquirics respecting Justinian’s Ediet, &e. 
Toth 


e Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Iam much obliged, as T doubt not 
that others of your readers are, by 
the information which ‘Talib has 
been kind enough to communicate 
in ANswer to my inquiries. Yet, as 
the code of Justinian is neither in 
my Own possession, nor easily per- 
haps to be consulted by the genera: 
lity of your readers, | cannot but 
wish den Talib had transmitted to 
you, for tmsertion, a copy of the 
edict to which the two letters of Jus- 
tinian, from which he bas furnished 
extracts, refer; together with some 
account of the occasion upon which 
it was issued: or that, if the edict 
be in itself unimportant to the ques- 
tion as to the commencement of pa- 
pal supremacy, that he had given a 
brief account of it sufficient to prove 
that the above-mentioned letters are 
the only material documents which 
Justinian can supply. [ hope that 
he may not be unwilling to meet 
this desire. 

The fact whether the emperor 
Phocas did, or did not, confer on 
the pope any authority not pre- 
viously exercised by ‘the see of 
Rome over the church of Christ; 
any authority, [ mean, which 
eould in any degree answer the 


idea of «© delive ‘ring the saints into 
his hand:” is of such moment 
to the right interpretation ot po 
pheey ; that Talib bas rendered ¢ 


ecceptal ble service in laving before 
the public the quotations trom Pan- 
lus Diaconus, Much obscurity 
st:il hangs over the grant of Phocas. 
The whole of Mosheim’s account 
(tto. vol. i. p. 320, in Maclaine’s 
translation) is as follows : The 
most learned writers, and those who 
are most remarkable for their know- 
ledce of antiquity, are generally 
acreed, that Boniface IIL. engaged 
Phocas —that abominable tyrant, 
imperial throne 
the biood of the emperor 
Mauritius—to take from the sishop 

of Ucu- 
merical or unizersal bishop, and to 


aol oan e4 L., 
wine wanted to the 
through 


of « oOnstantinopie the title 


[Fen. 


confer it upon the Roman pontiff 
They relate this, however, upon 
the sole authority of Baronius ; 
for none of the ancient writers 
have mentioned it. If, indeed, we 
are to give credit to Anastasius and 
Paul Deacon *, something like what 
we have now related was transacted 
by Phocas. For when the bishops 
of Constantinople maintained that 
their church was not only equal in 
dignity and authority to that of 
Rome, but also the head of all the 
Christian churches ; this tyrant op- 
posed their pretensions, and granted 
the pre-eminence to the church of 
Rome. And thus was the papal 
supremacy first introduced.” 

On this subject it may be re- 
marked, in the first place, that the 
unsupported authority of Baronius, 
a cardinal of the severteenth cen- 
tury, as toan event said by him to 
have occurred above a_ thousand 
vears before (A. D. 606) ; an event, 
too, very interesting, if it actually 
took place, to the cause of popery ; 
amounts literally to nothing; and 
we may well be surprised that it 
should ever have obtained any 
weight among protestants. In the 
next place, the testimony even of 
early popish writers respecting such 
an eveat, though it may ultimately 
prove credible and accurate, ought 
to be scrupulously examined and 
sitted. Mosheim, in mentioning 
the assertions of Anastasius and 
Paulus Diaconus respecting a grant 
from Phocas, plainly shews that he 
doubts extremely whether these 
writers---the only ancient authori- 
ties, so far as at present appears, 
in support of the existence of a 
grant frém Phoeas---are entitled to 
any credit whatever. Thirdly, ac- 
cording to Talib’s quotations from 
aulus Diaconus, one of these au- 
thorities does not uphold, but, on 
the contrary, by his silence invalt- 
dates, the proposition, that the grant, 


Pau! 
Longobeardorum, 
Scriptor 


Vitis Pontificum. 


gests 


* Anastasius de 
Diacon. de 


lib. iv. Cap. 


Rebus 
xxxvil. in Sluratori 
Rerum Lealia, 1. part i. p. 46. 
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‘f ever it existed, bestowed on the 
pope the particular title of Gicume- 
nical or universal bishop. Yourthly, 
assuming the existence of a grant, 
as described by Paulus Diaconus, a 
farther and more important inquiry 
remains ; namely, whether the grant 
conferred any new power on the 
pope, in addition to that, whatever 
it might be, which had been granted 
by Justinian ; or whether, in fact, 
it gave any thing more than an ho- 
norary denomination and a right to 
formal precedence. 

With a view to the removal of 
these uncertainties, I would request 
Talib in particular, as well as ahy 
other of your correspondents con- 
versant with the subject, to favour 
you with a specific statement of the 
testimony of Anastasius on the 
point in question ; of any additional 
testimony, if there be yetany, to be 
produced from Paulus Diaconus ; of 
any arguments alleged by Baronius, 
if he alleges any, in support of his 
assertion ; and of any other autho- 
rity, if any be known, which may 
tend to shew whether any grant 
was ever made by Phocas to Pope 
Boniface, and what, if a grant was 
made, was its import. XY. 


oe -— 
For the Christian Observer. 


LINES ON MISSIONS, 


StAMPED as the purpose of the skies, 
This promise meets our anxious eyes; 
That heathen lands our God shall know, 
And warm with faith each bosom glow. 


Een now the hallow’d scenes appear ; 
E’en now untolds the promised year! 
Lo! distant shores thy heralds trace, 
And wing the tidings of thy grace! 


‘Mid burning climes and frozen plains, 
Where pagan darkness brooding re igns, 
Oh! mark their steps—their tears subdue, 
And nerve their arm, and clear their view ! 


When, worn by toil, their spirits fail, 
Bid them the glorious future hail ; 


»* s ae 
Bid them the crown of lite surs vy, 


Sod ouward urge their conquering Wy 


(asp, Onseny, 


No. OS, 


So on the Indian’s gloomy night 
The eastern star shall shed her light; 
And mild Religion’s power controul 
She stormy passions of lis soul! 


So shall Messiah’s influence cheer, 
His turf-built cot which still is dear ; 
And heavenly hope his soul pervade, 
‘Though life and time and worlds should 
fade! 
Nh. 


> a — 


Most of your readers must be well 
acquainted with Cowper’s “ Report 
of an adjudged Case, not to be 
found in any of the Books.” It 
suggested the following trifle, which 
will be seen to be a continuation, 
or rather imitation, of that humo- 
rous piece. Should you be of opi- 
nion thrt it will contribute to the 
inuocent amusement of your rea- 
ders, I shall be glad to see it in- 
serted *, 


fam, & py ay. 





* As it may be convenient, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, to have the jeu d’esprit 
of Cowper at hand, we will introduce it 
here, It is as follows; 


Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest 
arosc— 

The spectacles setthem unhappily wrong— 

The point in dispute was, as all the world 
knows, 

To which the said spectacles ought to be- 


lon 
Nel 


UQ 


So the Tongue was the lawyer, and argued 
the case 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig tull 
ot learning; 
While chief baron Ear sat te balance the case, 
So fam'd tor his talent in nicely discerning. 


In behalf of the Nose, it will quickly appear , 
And your lordship, he said, will uncoubr- 
edly find, 
That the Nose has had spectacles aiways in 
weal, 
Which amounts to possession, time out ef 


mind. 


Then holding the spectacles up to the court, 
Your lordship odserves they are wade 
with a straddle 
As wide as the ridge of the nase IS 3 in short, 
Design’d to sit close te at, just like ¢ 
saddle 
M 





YO 


NOSE REFUTED, 


OR LIPS MOVING 


FOR A NEW TRIAL, 


“ Audi: alleram partem,” 


“ In the 


VCrsus nyes, 


cause at last sessions, of Nose 
It will clearly appear, my lord, byes suf- 
fered wrony ¢ 
That mistakes from a pressure of business 
will rise, 
Mast be surely allowed by my learned friend 
Tongue, 


* Eyes new are awakened to see their dis- 
tress, 
And the loss they'll lament, too, as long as 
they ve, 
Of the orice and the wisdom they used to 
Possess, 


And all the grave dignity spectacles give. 


“ My learned friend says they are made 
with a straddle: 
But what does this prove? though the fact 
mey be so; 
Does the horse or the ass claim the right to 
ice siddle, 
Because it fits close to his back ? surely no! 


ee _-——_—— a eee ee ee 


Again; w ould your lordship a moment sup- 
pose 
(‘Tis a case that has happened, and may 
be again) 
That the visage or countenance had not a 
nose ?— 
Pray who could, or who would, wear spec- 
tacles then? 


On the whole, it appears, and my argument 
shews, 
With a reasoning the court will never 
coadenin, 
That the spectacles plainly were made for 
the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for 
them. 
Then shifting his side, as a lawyer knows how, 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes; 
But what were his arguments few people 
know, 
For the conrt did not think they were 
equally wise. , 


So his lordship decreed with a grave $0- 
len 


Print note, 
Decisive and clear, without one if or but, 
That,whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 
By day-light or candle-light, eyes shonld be 

snuf. 


Nose refuted, or Lips moving for a new Trial. 





[ Fes, 


“Let your lordship imagine no eyes to, 
face 
(For my learned friend’s instance is here 
just inverted), 
Are spectacles worn or put on in this case? 
Not a nose in all Europe would dare to 
assert it. 


“That my client the Eyes may give way 
to a nap 
With the spectacles on, is past all contra. 
diction 3 
But your lordship must see, this occurs 
through mishap : 
That they're wilfully closed, is my leam- 
ed fricun’s fiction. 


« Will your lordship but turn to 5th Edward 
‘the Third— 
An act which undoubtedly settles the 
quesuion, 
And which shews that new trials were 
g anted and heard 
Of less noment than this, and less weighty 
digestion, 


Before 1 conclude, I appeal to the court— 
And your lordship will surely my argu- 
ment grant— 
That the action commenced through an en- 
vious retort ; 
For the Nose, as a nose, cannot spectacles 
want.” 


So his lordship cried hem! and then stroked 
down his face; 
And when all the court re-considered it 
o’er, 
They wished well to the plaintiff, they pitied 
his case, 
But could grant no new trial the cause to 
restore. 


Yet, to make up all diff’rence, his lord- 
ship proposed— 
That Eyes in this case no advantage might 
lack— 
“ That a glass should be fixed, where the 
buttons were closed, 


By aribbon suspended, blue, yellow, or 
black. 


“ That this shall be deemed the sole right of 
the Eyes, 
To the:in and their farthest descendants 
for ever, 
Wirth all the immunities thence to arise, 


To guiz or to stare through, look clumsy 
or clever, 
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Review of Rees’s Practical Sermons. “e 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


+ 


Regs’s Praetical Sermons. 
(Concluded from p. 52.) 


Tue second volume of these ser- 
mons resembles the former in its ge- 
neral character. It may be consi- 
dered as calculated to accredit re- 
velation in general, in the eyes of 
reflecting persons, and it affords oc- 
casional intimations of the nature 
of Gospel doctrine; while in many 
instances it runs counter to it. Nu- 
merous, also, are the passages 
which, under the appearance of 
candor, liberality, prudence, or 
moderation, afford far too much in- 
dulgence to the modern Christian, 
both in estimating his state before 
God, and in determining what ought 
to be the line of his practice. It is 
to this point that we wish now to 
direct the attention of our readers. 

Our author was stated by us to 
have limited himself, in his sermon 
on the Sabbath, to the inculcation 
of the single duty of joining in pub- 
lic worship; and we confess that 
we thought he meant to make a pe- 
remptory demand upon us for an 
attendance of at least once a day. 
But in the first sermon of his second 
volume we find the following obser- 
vation, which, as we think, is but 
too indicative of the low standard 
both of moral practice and of devo- 
tional feeling with which the class 
of divines, to which Dr. Rees may 
be considered as belonging, are apt 
to be satisfied. 


“ Candour inclines us to hope, that, 
amongst those who pay no regard to the ex- 
ternal forms of religion, ghere are many who 
do not renounce its principles ; and that they 
are Christians in their judgment and general 
practice, although, tor reasons best known 
to themselves, and which it is beside our 
present purpose to investigate, they neglect 
to attend the public Institutions, and to per- 
form the social duties of Christians.” 


He adds, indeed, that the faith of 


such persons will be liable to sus- 


picion and reproach, &c.;—a soft- 
ness of censure but little adapted to 
so serious an omission, but which 
he was probably led to adopt by the 
unwillingness he states himself to 
feel, “ to form a very unfavourable 
opinion of the religious sentiments 
of the multitude;” though upon 
what ground, either of Scripture or 
experience, he has formed a favour- 
able opinion of them, we must own 
ourselves at some loss even to con- 
jecture. It is but justice to Dr. 
Rees, however, to add, that the 
same sérmon contains the following 
iniportant observation. 


“Inthe long enjoyment of unmolested 
tranquillity and freedom, the attention of the 
multitude has not been sufficiently directed 
to moral and religious subjects. “ne prin- 
ciples that have been transmitted to them 
from their ancestors, they have not duly ex- 
amined. The grounds of the profession as- 
sumed by them, they have not duly inves- 
tigated. They have neglected to cultivate 
that sense of the importance of religion 
which is necessary to direct their determina- 
tion and to influence their conduct. Hav- 
ing never been called forth to any trial, they 
have thought it needless to fortify their 
minds by just sentiments of religious truth 
and duty; and dreading the reproach of 
that zeal, which, though sometimes erroneous 


.and excessive, distinguished their progeni- 


tors in former days, they bave deviated into 
the other extreme of heedlessness and indif- 
ference. Every kind of profession, so un- 
limited and indiscriminating has been their 
liberality, has appeared to them of equal im- 
portance; and from these lax sentiments 
they have, in some cases, been led altoge- 
ther to renounce the profession of religion, 
under any of those forms or modes in which 
it is exercised. Has not this been the pro- 
gress of declension in instances that must 
have fallen under our own observation, tll 
it has terminated in utter apostacy : The 
want of discrimination has produced that kind 
of indifference, which has been succeeded 
by casual and incoustant attendance on the 
and which 
has ¢ gradually reconciled the mind to a tcta! 
“ pp rm. & 


public institutions of religion, 


desertion ot them 


M2 








V2 Revier 


We were glad to perceive, in this 
discourse, the mention of the “ yo? 
fallible directions of the word” 
God; an expression W hich may, we 
hope, be construed to imply that 
there is not a disposition in Dr, 
Rees to adopt the licence so common 
with many other unitarians in’ re- 
spect to the sacred text, 

The uses of subordination in so- 
ciety, and the duty of being candid 
in our construction of the ‘conduct 
ot our rulers, are among the sub- 
jects which Dr. Rees has incident- 
ally touched, 

In a sermon on Perseverance in 
the Profession of Christianity (at 
pp. 32 and 35), we were pleased to 
tind a profession of the author's faith, 
ap proaching ‘more nearly to the lan- 
guage of orthodox C hristians than 
the general tenor of his sermons 
Ww ould lead us to expect. 
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-** With Jesus Christ, endeared and 
honeured name! and revered cha- 

cter! are the words of eternal lige :—With 
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evil of which he complains. The 
“ benign effect produced by Chris. 
tianity on the first Christians ;” their 
gratitude to God; their condescen. 
sion and liberality. to their more des. 
titute brethren; and their peace 
and joy sweetening every social re. 
past, and sanctifying even their 
most common blessings, are well 
described in the 54th page. Our 
author, however, presses much too 
strongly the circumstance of their 
having favour with all the people, 
when he goes on to say— Nor has 
there existed a nation or age so de- 
generate, as to withhold the tribute 
of respect and applause: from persons 
of a similar character.’ The truth 
scems to be, that real Christians go 
through both “ evil report and good 
report;”” and that though it depends 
much on circumstances of time and 
place what shall be the estimation 
in which they are held, yet, gene- 
rally speaking, “the world loveth 
its own ;” andas their Master, though 
he was said at one period to be in 
favour with God and man, and at 
another to have been hailed by the 
Hosannahs of the multitude, was, 
on the whole, “ despised and re- 
jected of man,” so “ the servant, in 
this respect, is not above his Lord.” 
If they called the Master of the 
house Beelzebub, it seems to follow 
that some unfair accusation, some 
unfavourable surmise, some _ nick- 
name, is not unlikely to fall upon 
his taithful followers in every suc- 
ceeding age. 

« Victory 
our author, in his 
text—< this 1 


over the world,” says 
sermon on the 
sthe victory that over- 
ymieth the world, even our faith’— 
does not consist in abstinence from 
ez 


Its Innocent amusements and plea- 
3.” Certain ily not 


sures from its ?n- 
and pleasures ; 
no definition of what is 
bcre meant by the word 
assistance in 
in judgment on the 
Ve ry we SOT 


nocent amusements 


but we have 
innocent, 
forming a 
pot. 
netimes indulged the 
world 


unite 
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hooe that the philosophic 
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ic Christian w 
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ing the system of dissipation and 
frivolity which characterises so many 
of the higher and richer order of 
men in the present day; and we 
have not been altogether disap- 
pointed. Dr. Rees, however, is, as 
ysual, much too lax on this subject, 
or at least too little pointed and spe- 
cific. Among persons reputed to be 
of what is called the evangelical 
school, who are by far the strictest 
men in matters of this sort, there is 
—we are sorry to remark it—a grow- 
ing assimilation to the world. The 
younger part of them are desirous to 
see with their own eyes what is that 
pride of life which their parents had 
instructed them to renounce, and to 
purchase, by their own experience, 
a pretty ample acquaintance with 
that folly and vanity which one 
would think that either piety or 
ood sense would quickly teach 
them to disdain. When Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, invited Plato 
to come and witness the splendor 
and festivity of his court, the Gre- 
cian sage replied, “ Philosophy will 
not allow Plato to visit Dionysius.” 
He had before been betrayed into 
one visit, and had then been wea- 
ried with those exhibitions which 
were the delight of dull and ordi- 
nary minds. He had, moreover, his 
own pursuits at Athens; and in 
these he was most eagerly, as well 
as pleasantly, engaged. Now the 
true and consistent Christian has as 
little taste for frivolous amusement 
and gandy shew as the philosopher ; 
and he also has his Athens, his scene 
of useful and regular occupation, 
which he has too much dignity to 
quit at the call even of those kings 
and queens of the world of fashion 
who sometimes condescend, in ac- 
knowledgment ot his merit, to in- 
vite him from his supposed obscu- 
rity into their shining circles. 
We object to the following words 
in this discourse: “ Whatsoever is 


born of God, that is, every true 
’ ’ Vy 
Christian, overcometh the world.” 


He that is born of God is undoubt- 
edly a true Christian; but the ex- 
pression, “to be bora of God,” is 
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one which demanded explanation. 


By disposing of it in this senten- 
tious manner, the strong doctrinal 
meaning which it was intended to 
convey is evaded. All classes of 
religionists are apt too easily to re- 
gard themselves as true Christians ; 
and to substitute their assumption of 
this high and sacred name, for that 
“new creation,” that renewal of the 
soul in the divine image, that resur- 
rection from the death of sin to a 
life of righteousness, which the term 
“born of God” is meant in Scrip- 
ture to imply, and without which no 
one is entitled to consider himself as 
atrue Christian. The doctrinal sy- 
stem of Dr. Rees required, however, 
that this strong and pointed expres- 
sion should be sunk in some “ barren 
generality.” It may be said, that 
our criticism on this point ought to 
be disarmed by a subsequent re- 
mark, that “ Christianity assures us 
of divine succour in obtaining a vic- 
tory over the world, and that a di- 
vine energy shall invigorate the fee- 
ble resolutions of the upright.” We 
complain, however, that this obser- 
vation also is extremely brief, and 
altogether unsatisfactory. It falls 
every way short of the emphatical 
declaration of the apostle; a decla- 
ration which immediately precedes, 
and directly bears upon, the texe 
prefixed to the sermon. 

In the beginning of the following 
passage of the sermon on Victory 
over Death, the preacher accredits 
himself to us as a fair mterpreter of 
Scripture. He sadly tails otf from 
his orthodoxy before he arrives ai 
the conclusion of it; his mind evi- 
dently reverting to the uafounded 
distinction which we have already 
endeavoured w eX pose (see p. 
et seg.) belween are 

sived through repentance, and these 
whom he denominates the untiocaiy 


those Wika 


obedient. 
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connects not only indemnity, but 
eternal life, with repentance end sincerity. 
For this purpose he oftered up his tife as a 
propruiatory God; 


waintained the and heneour of the 


sacrilice to and thas 


authority 


law, whilst those who could not be acquit- 


ted tromthe violation of it were admitted to 


share the tokens of divine tor xiveness and 
the elorwus re Compence ola hap Dy imunor- 


tality . p. 114. 


The sermon on the Conduct of 
Christ in decliyng Honour from 
Men, contains many good observa- 


tions: but enfeebled, as usual, hy 
the laxity of his adanissions, and the 
largeness of bis qualifications. — For 
instance, the author, when pressing 
the example of our Lord, need not 
surely have satd quite so much to 
us about “ pay ing a due regard to 
the Opin ion of the world, &e.’ Ww Cc 
are most of us sufliciently prone to 
err on that side. 

In page 170, it is fair to remark, 
that itis said to be the “ declared 
object of our Saviour’s divine mis- 
sion to seek and to save them that 
were lest. Such,” it is added, “ is 
the. humbling representation which 
the New Testament gives us of the 
general state of mankind; and it is 
no less just than abasing.” He goes 
on to speak of our degenerucy and 
ic, & meaning, however, as 
not that we have de- 
trom that in whieh 

Vv owas created, but 
from that in which we ourselves na- 
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blished a covenant of pardon and favour, 
which 


[ Fer, 
“Ye adulterers and adulteresses” 
exclaimed the apostle, know yo 
not that the friendship of the wort 
is enmity against God. Whosoe Ver, 
therefore, will be the friend of the 
world, is the enemy of Got.” In 
the sequel of this sermon, however, 
as in many other places, partial, 
thouch cert nly very inadequate, 
Compensation 1s m: ide for the fault 


which is committed ; and the seve. 
rity of the orthodox critic 1s thue 
continually softencd, if not dis- 


armed, 

We wish that this writer had not 
only touched, as he does in treating 
of a placable temper, * on the bar. 
barous shen hd duels, which,” he 

says, “ a disgrace to modern 
manners ina polished and Christian 
nation ;” but had also laid the axe 
to the root of this evil, by exposing 
the weakness of that argument by 
which the generality of men now 
defend their own disposition to coun. 
tenance and continue this unchris- 
tian and absurd method of terminat- 
ing disputes. ‘They profess to la- 
metit the custom, and to dislike the 
barbarity of it. But, they add, it 
is necessary to comply, for the aM 
of our reputation. We shall be de- 
graded in society, say they, if we 
decline the combat, when the laws 
of honour call us forth; and if thus 
dishonoured, we shall become both 
miserable and useless. We + Si 
eae not because we are of a 
mplacable temper, but in defence 
of our reputation, the protection of 
which is a part of general self-pre- 
servation. It is obvious, from this 
statement, that the true practical 
node of inducing any individual to 
decline adi uel, isto deliver him from 
his subjection to the opinion of his 
fullow-creatures.— That sermon of 
Dr. Rees, in which he speaks of our 
Saviour as not seeking honour from 
men, and exhorts us (though, as we 
before remarked, too feebly and 
gaardedly) to follow his example, 
right have afforded no improper 
pla ce for an answer to the plea of 
the modern duellist. 
but it is time to conclude this long 
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review. There is, however, one 
discourse, towards the end of the 
second volume, to which, before we 
close this article, we feel ourselves 
called upon particularly to advert. 

The title is, “the Excellence of 
the Human Frame and Faculties,” 
Man is here contemplated ‘in his 
corporeal frame; in his intellectual 
faculties; in his moral principles ; 
in his social allections; in his capa- 
city of progressive improvement, 
and in his destination for immorta- 
lity ” The text is, * For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with 
glory and honour.” We select, first, 
the following passage, which occurs 
under the second head; and which, 
though it contains nothing that is 
new, will furnish an example of the 
author’s method of philosophising 
on some parts of this interesting 
subject. 

“ Tt is needless now to enter into any 
discussion concerning the nature of the hu- 
man soul. Whilst others, however, strenu- 
ously contend, that it is no distinct princi- 
ple of the human frame ; that it results from 
a peculiar organization of matter; and that 
the doctrine of the soul has been the source 
of many errors among philosophers and di- 
vines: we may be allowed to say, that these 
assertions are much more easily made than 
proved ; and that both reason and Scripture 
seem to furnish very decisive and satisfac- 
tory evidence in favour of the doctrine, 
which some consider as almost antiquated, 
and which it is very fashionable to exciude. 
To me, indeed, the existence of spirit is as 
easily conceivable as that of matter: and we 
might as readily dispense with the one as 
the other. Both are known alike, merely 
by their properties; their properties are 
equally discernible; and they seem to be 
perfectly distinct, and indeed incompatible 
with each other, That the thinking princi- 
ple should be material is, L contess, a dogina 
in philosophy, which surpasses my compre- 
hension. That thought, and will, and con- 
sciousness should be properties of matter, 
which is an iuert, inactive, and divisible 
mass, itself incapable of beginning, cont- 
nuing, or changing motion; and that any 
modification or refinement of matter should 


produee mental powers and exercises, are 


propositions, which, however allowed by 
Ot the 
existence of one spirit, the source of all be- 


Others, cannot cominand my assent, 
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ing, spiritual or material, and of his action 
on matter, without any coramon properties, 
we are all convinced; and whilst we allow 
the Deity to be immaterial, many of the 
dillicultics that attend the doctrine of a se- 
parate spirit in man are capable of being se- 
tisfuctorils resolved.” pp- 596, 597. 


Our readers will also be pleased 
with the following quotation :— 


‘ . . ° s 
“ Consider again the capacity of progres 
sive improvement which pertatics to our in- 


tellectual and moral natare. That man pos- 
sesses such a capacity needs no proof. Other 
creatures arrive much suoner at maturity 5 
but the progress of human beings, though 
more slow and gradual, indicates gradations 
of improvement, that have no limit and no 
end. Compare then the plant that springs 
a short period, with the monarch of the fo- 
rest, the pride of Britain, the long-lived 
oak ; or the insect of a day, with animals of 
a much longer duration ; and say, to which 
of these the preference is due? Judging of 


exceilence by analogy, is not man, who | 


iv 
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how illustnous their improvement: and r 
proportionably signal their honour and fefi- 
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the schoo! of the wortd, where they occupy, 
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holiness, when tine is no more, and eternity 


has commenced ; 


we discern the lustre and 


glory, which the Creator ha 


S imipre ssec pon 
thou fast 
crowned us with glory and honour,” hy 105 
—-407,. 


our frame: @nd we may well Say, 


But we now turn back to the in- 
troductory part of this discourse. 
Here the author professes his disbe- 
het that “ human beings are mtro- 
duced into life in those circumstances 
of moral depravity and guilt) which 
some have supposed 3” a 
he says, which, if true, 


doctrine, 
would ren- 


der * the continuance of the spe- 
cies a calamity much to be de- 
> > 
plored. 
“ We might,” he proceeds to say, “ be 


ready to suspect our derivation trom God, a 
holy and good Being, it we 


were corrupt 
and guilty to the degree 


which hay e 


represented In our original 


svine 


formation. lf 


children, betore they have done either good 
or evil, are obnoxious to the Divine wrath 
by mbe reut de pravily or the } 1h} oe ation of 


penne = 1. . 
cult, we should reg. 
born int 


Passion, 
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destiny, and incline almost to wis! that the 
succession of one generation after another 
might speedily terminate. 
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W th sain s 

i He ps Ist is urveyll ic the variet y 

Of the divine works, and devoutly acknow- 

ledzing the condescensicn of the divine re- 

gariis t tkind ; he directs his views to 

our Original tormation, and to the rank we 
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little lower than the angels, and hast evoy ned 
him with glory and honour.” pp. 390, 394. 


The sentiments which the autho, 
here explicitly avows have bee, 
indicated in various parts of thege 
volumes; indeed, they lie at the 
foundation of his system. We are 
at issue with him on the subject of 
the corraption of our nature; and, 
after the rnnuing combat which we 
have hitherto thought it sufficient to 
wWiaintain, we are not sorry to have 
an Opportunity of encountering him 
ms what he evidently considers as 
his strong hold, before we terminate 
our Jabour. 

One answer which we give to all] 
“ popular declamations ” against 
“ Yhe corruption of human nature” 
(for surely the denial of our corrup- 
tion is, generally speaking, as_ po- 
pular as the assertion of it), 1s this: 
that the subject ought not to be se. 
parated, as it too often is, and as we 
find it to be in this place, from the 
doctrine of the redemption of man 
by Jesus Christ. What we affirm 
Is, not only that man is corrapt and 
fallen; that he inherits a sinful na- 
ture from his first parents, and is in 
every sense “ obnoxious to the di- 
vine wrath,’—net only that “ in 
Adam all die” — but also that 
“in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
W e say, indeed, that “ by one man 

sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin” (death spiritual, as well as 
temporal); “ and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all havé sin- 
ned; — but we immediately add, 
that Christ is become a second 
Adam ; and that “ as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sin- 
ners, so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous.” We 
also triumphantly exclaim, with the 
apostle, that “* where sin abounded, 


grace did much more abound;” and 
that as sin hath reigned unto 
death, even so grace now reigns, 
through ri ghte sousness, unto eternal 
life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


our fall 
Adam, and of our redemption by 
Christ, completely relieves the 


This combined view of 


gloom 


with which our author had inv vested 
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his insulated subject; and we take 
this occasion Of Complaining of the 
unfairness and disingenuousness of 
aii those arguments against certain 
points in the orthodox faith which 
jeave out of consideration other cor- 
rective parts of the system. Our 
author doubtless is no stranger to 
the doctrine of compensation, as 
applied to the works of nature. He 
knows, that (as Dr. Paley, in his 
book on Natural Theology, has re- 
marked) the structure which quahi- 
fies an organ of the body to answer 
one important purpose, may neces- 
sarily unfit it for some other, but 
that, through the consummate wis- 
dom of the Great Architect, the ap- 
parent evil is removed, or the defi- 
ciency 1s supplied, by some com- 
pensatory principle which perhaps 
escapes the inattentive observer. 
There is an analogy between the 
divine operations in nature and in 
grace, 

But the great question is, Whe- 
ther man, in point of fact, is or is 
not so corrupt, as we old-fashioned 
and orthodox followers of the church 
are disposed to paint him? For un- 
dou btedly it would be an error and 
heresy in religion to describe him as 
oiher than he really is, for the sake 
vf any supposed good to himself, or 
glory to his Redeemer. Here, first, 
Jet us remark, by the way, that man 
is admitted by our adversaries to be 
not quite perfect. He is not, ac- 
cording even to them, of the sinless 
order of angels. Now, proceeding 
on the ground of their own most 
— admission, it is presum- 

dle that he will be disposed to un- 
der-rate the degree of his departure 
trom what is right; tor where was 
there ever a transgres sor who was 
Willing to see clearly the whole ex- 
tent of his transgression ? Wha 
sinner is not desirous to palliate one 
part of his crime, and deny another ; 
is not slow in his admissions, and 
ingenious in his excuses? The 
heart of man,” says the Scriptere, 
“is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked: who can know 
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it???’ Mental blindness seems inse- 
parable from moral corruption. 
Consider, if of hee ve 
disposition to evil, rded 
by the state of the world ar ewe Us. 
Who, that is a qguainted with lis- 
tory—who, we mean, tat has also 
it quick moral feeling—does not turn 
with disgust from the almost unva- 
rying scenes cither of force or fraud 
which itrecords? Who, that has tra- 
velled in foreign parts, ig not struck 
the depravity of both the coustry 
and the court? Who, that has at- 
tended to the condition of even our 
own favoured land, so asto “ know 
the world,” as it is called, does not 
feel a strong conviction of the cor- 
ruption of mankind force itself on his 


next, the pro 


which 18 al 


mind? Who, therefore, does not 
lay aside his theory of the gocdness 


of our nature, when he proceeds to 
act; oreven when he phriosophizes, 
in the only way in which men are 
now agreed that we ought to phiio- 
sophize, nameiy, by reasoning, not 
from what we think ought to be, to 
what is, but from experience? But 
“ man is degencrate,’ says Dr. Re es, 
This term frequently occurs in 
discourses. It 
sume, that he has corrug 
self. Doubtless he has done so. 
Does not, however, this, his so 
common habit well cc perregentg n 
self, atford a ” iption of som 


WV 


means, as we pre- 


, ted - Me 
? 


ruption: Ry 
turn up in one 
not i es that they are io 
if the bow] always roll towards a 
particular side, who does not infer 
that there is a bias DeIONnIing to it! 
Are we, then, irrationa! in religon, 
when we attirm thatthe actual cor- 


ruption of the world constitutes an 
argument on the side of that doc- 
trine of original &n whoie oor 
church ath; = 2 UEoci;Yr c VA was 
the Scriptures (as we think, though 
ve shall not now cwei C thas 
point) pain Ys estab sh: anda of 
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Rut let us touch briefly on the 
nature of that kind of goodness 
which is deserbed im the Gospel, 
The  Seriptures 
things as evil, 
eves, 


denounce many 
which, in ordinary 
are morally good 5 and they 
give to man no credit for that virtue 
which consists in the get, rather 
than the mtention. Now more than 
half of what men call virtue, is 
foreed upon them, It is the result 
of a reluctant compromise of their 
jarring interests. — Lach departs 
from that unreasonable claim which 
he is in les heart disposed lo urge, 
because he thads a multitude of other 
unreasonable claims no less foreibly 
pressed by his competitors. Many 
beneficial consequences follow trom 
this happy adjustment of our con- 
tending interests. But God awards 
to us no praise for the actions thus 
produced. It has pleased him so to 
torm the world, that the very wrath 
of man shall praise him; that vice 
shall often serve to controul vice, 
and evil produce incidental good. 
But we learn trom his holy word, 


that, in estimating the character of 


each individual man, it ts the heart 
oniv that he regards; and that every 
deviation of the internal thought 
from what is right, ts in his account 
sin. “* liour hands,” says the pious 
Hooker, “ did never otler violence 
tO Out bretaren, a btoady thought 
doth preve us murderers before bim ; 
it we had never opened our mouth 
to utter any pageant offensive, or 


hurtful word , the cry of our secret 
cocitations is heard in the ears of 
Gad. if e did not commit the 


~ 2 - ’ 1 go } ? ars : »l ° To 
SiS WhHiICU Ga ris Aiki moOUTIYV, ewer 


word, or t 


in deed, hought, we do 
commit; yet, in the good things 


which we do, how many detects are 
there witermingled: Gad, in that 
’ 5s UGiie, respecteth the mind 
ention of the doer. Cut off, 

. «= tTMose Chines Whe»relli we 

: , eo our own gory tiios 
Ww ( men oy lo ple ase men, 

6 satesty err own Itking; 
“winch we deo tor any 
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cimoyg. 


(Fen, 
for the love of God; and a smal) 
score will serve for the number of 
our righteous deeds, Let the holies 
and best things which we do be 
considered, We are never better 
aflected unto God than when we 
pray: yet, when we pray, how are 
our affections may times distracted ! 
how little reverence do we shew 
unto the grand majesty of God, 
unto whom we speak! how little 
remorse of our own miseries, how 
little taste of the sweet influence of 
lis tender mercies, do we feel! Jt 
Inay seem somewhat extreme which 
I will speak ; therefore let every 
one judve of it even as bis own 
heart shall tell him, and no other- 
wise: J will but only make a de- 
mand : If God should yield unto us, 
notas unto Abraham ;—if fifty, forty, 
thirty, twenty, yea, or if ten good 
persons could be found in a city, for 
their sakes this city should not be 
destroyed: But, and if he should 
make us an offer thus large ;—search 
all the generations of men, since the 
fall of our father Adam; find one 
man that hath done one action, 
which hath past from him pure, 
without any stain or blemish at all; 
and for that one man’s only action 
neither man nor ange} shall ‘feel the 
terments which are prepared for 
both:—De you think that this ran- 
som, to deliver men and angels, 


could be found among: the sons of 


men? The best things which we 
do have somewhat im them to be 
pardoned : how, then, can we do 
anv thing meritorious or worthy to 
be rewarded? Indeed, God doth li- 
berally promise whatsoever apper- 
taineth to a blessed life, to as many 
as sincerely keep his law, though 
they be not exactly able to keep it: 
wherefore we acknowledge a duti- 
ful necessity of doing we II : but the 
merttorio us dignity of doing well we 
utterly renounce. ” 

It is 
dignity 
thor, ; 


tg this idea of the meritorious 
of doing well, that our au- 
as we think, is continually imn- 


le speaks indeed of sulwa- 


tion by Christ, and even of the sa- 
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tisfaction for sin which he made by 
his death. Such, nevertheless, is 
the general tenor of lis sermons, 
that divine mercy appears to have 
litle part im the redemption of 
which he treats, Heaven seems to 
be purchased rather by us than for 
us. The man who, in bis own ac- 
count, has not led an immoral life, 
is taught to Imagine himself rectus 
in curia When he stands at the bar 
of the Divine Justice. ‘The terms 
self-complacenecy and self-approba- 
tion so often occur; repentance is 
so little dwelt upon, and so partially 
urged; human guilt is so feebly 
painted, except in the case of a few 
reprobates; and hamility and po- 
verty of spirit are so little character- 
istic of his Gospel; that we cannot 
help repeating, before we couclude, 
that we consider his sermons as fun- 
damentally defective and erroneous. 
And who can wonder that a system 
which too little abases man should 
fail sufficiently to exalt Jesus Christ ¢ 
We account Dr. Rees’s indisposition 
to receive the doctrine of the Divi- 
nity of our Saviour to be an error of 
the same family with those which 
we have just described; and we 
also connect the laxity of many of 
his scattered opinions on practical 
matters, as well as the want of spi- 
rituality and comprehenstveness, 
which is observable in his view of 
Christian ethics, with the general 
system of his theology. We have 
observed that he is too tavourable to 
the principle of acting from a re- 
gard to reputation; that he supposes 
piety to be more honoured in the 
world than it 1s usually found to be 
by its true votaries; that he is by 
no Means sufficiently strict in guard- 
Ing men on the subject of amuse- 
ments; that he says too little in ta- 
vour of the religious observance of 
the Sabbath; and, above all, that he 
fails suiliciently to urge the radical 
and important difference between a 
virtuous or orderly, and a truly rel 
gious practice ; beuween that spe- 
cles of morality whieh, under certain 
happy circumstances, Tay appre a 
to adorn some of the children ot thas 
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world, and that habitual piety and 
spirituality of mind which are among 
the characteristic properties of true 
Christian virtue. 

It is proper here to add, that we 
trace, in various parts of these vo- 
lumes, an evident disposition to pre- 
sent a partial view of certain serip- 
tural sulyjects, (uotations occasion. 
ally appear which proclaim the ge- 
neral dignity of Jesus Christ; buat 
those which specially poimt at his 
Divinity ave left out. The happi- 
ness of the blessed is often affirmed, 
i Scripture language, to be eternal ; 
and in one place it is observed of a 
wicked and impenitent man, that it 
would have been better for him 
never to have been born: bat we 
hear nothing of those terms which 
the Scripture has coupled with the 
mention of eternal life, nothing of 
going away into everlasting pu 
ment, nothing of “the worm which 
never dieth, and of the fire which 1s 
not quenched.” We are frequently 
gratitied by the recurrence of the 
expressions in the Revelation, wa:ch 
speak of those who are saved a3 “a 
creat multitude which no man can 


ish. 


number’? —* out ef every kim- 
dred and tongue and people and 


2 
nation ;” but we are not told at any 
time that “strait is the gate and 
harrow is the way that leadet h uate 
life, and few there be that find it.” 
The subject of the Exit 
never mentioned. There iS 3B EF 
dent design to modity, 1 
press, the more Mystemeus a3 We 23 
the sterner and more unwelcome 
truths of the Gospel. There are 
probably few persons who have not 
been sometimes tempted to induce 
in a similar partiality ef representa- 
tion: but the humble Chrmstan 
stand corrected by the reflection, 
that God ts wiser, 
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nal opinions of Dr. Rees: these, 
indeed, he has forborne to make pro- 
minent: but let us not be misled by 
this circumstance. We have not 
been eager to prefer against him a 
charge of heresy because his reli- 
gion (to borrow an expression of a 
panegyrist of these sermons *) does 
not * bear the hall-mark of modern 
orthodoxy.” We have rather wished 
to explain at large what we conceive 
to be the fault of its general cha- 
racter and spirit ; and we have been 
at the same time anxious both to do 
justice to the talents of the author, 
and to give a fair view of his reli- 
gious system. We certainly do not 
think him liable to a/l those linputa- 
tions which are perhaps too indiscri- 
minately cast on the unitarian body. 
We conceive him not to be a Soci- 
nian, nor even an Arian of the more 
Jatitudinarian cast. Both Socini- 
anism and Arianism have their se- 
veral degrees ; and, if we may judge 
from the definitions of those terms 
given in Dr. Rees’s own C yclopzdia, 
there is an extreme diversity in the 
opinions of men coming under each 
of these denominations. One great 
error of them all, is that which we 
have endeavoured to point out ; the 
error of over-estimating man’s good- 
ness, and of undervaluing the Di- 
vine mercy; of trusting ‘in some- 
thing w hich we ourselves s have done, 
rather than in the satisfaction for sin 
made by Jesus Christ; of looking 
only to our own efforts Sow the ame- 
lioration of our character, not to the 
grace of God and the influence of 
his Holy Spit. This error, we 
may add, is natural to us all. We 
are effectually driven from it only 
by apainful and feeling sense, first, of 
ourown actual sins and multiplied 
transgressions in thought, word, and 
deed ; and then of that corruption of 
our veryheart, from which we discover 
_ they have proceeded; and by the 

juisition of new ideas of the purity 
as ataiie yeasonablene aiiincsaietls 
law which we have been so prone to 
violate. Even in this great particular, 
the:efore, we do not accuse Dr. 

* Mouthiy Reviewer, 
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Rees of any very extraordinary he. 
terodoxy, when compared with othe; 
divines of the same class: even we 
consider him, on account of his pro. 
fessing himself a dissenter, to be far 
more respectable than some teachers 
of the church, not unlike himself, 
who, at the very time when they 
have been eating her bread, have 
been lifting up their heel against her, 
—We allude to such men as Mr, 
Blackburn, Mr. Fellowes, Mr. Stone, 
&e. &c.— Dr. Rees has given con- 
sistency to the practical error of 
which we have last spoken, by the 
turn of all his doctrinal opinions, 
Not a few members of our church, 
however, cherish a similar error, 
without adopting his doctrinal tenets: 
Trinitarians in their creed, they 
remain of the self-same_ spirit. 
Happily, also, the doctor, though for 
the most part systematically and 
consistently wrong, occasionally dif- 
fers from himself; “and he not seldom 
rises above his system. 

Afterall, we cannot conscientious- 
lv recommend these sermons to gene- 
ral perusal; for although they pos- 
sess considerable claims to distinc- 
tion, on the ground of their intellec- 
tual superiority ; and aithough they 
contain many passages which are en- 
titled to a still higher kind of praise, 
as being calculated to recommend 
religion g “generally to the approbation 
and esteem of mankind; yet, on 
the whole, they are lamentably des 
fective. They neither acquaint us 
with the nature of our moral dis- 
ease, nor point out to us the true 
means of our recovery. ‘The Chris- 
tian, whose principles are firmly 
fixed, we admit, may read them with 
advantage. He will find much 
them to enlarge and elevate his 
mind. But the errors which they 
either inculeate or countenance are 
so important, that we should be 
afraid, in most other cases, lest their 


influence should be very prejudicial. 
After the most deliberate conside- 
ration which we have been able to 
give to the word of God, and many 
ge of not inattentive observation 
what is passing in the w orld 
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around us, we have attained to a full 
conviction, that a right view of the 
state of man, as a sinner before God, 
lies very much at the root of ge- 
puine piety, and is indispensably ne- 
cessary to its growth and maturity 
at least, if not also to its existence. 
We cannot, therefore, contemplate 
without regret, a work, however 
respectable, the tendency of whict 
appears to us to be, to accredit 
views respecting the condition and 
character of man, and his relation 
to God, which are fundamentally 
erroneous. 

We are far from meaning to aflirm, 
that all whose opinions on this point 
are orthodox are therefore pious. 
It must be allowed that there are 
many in the present day, and similar 
instances were not wanting in the 
days of the apostles, who, in various 
senses of the term, “ hold the truth 
in unrighteousness ;” who, though 
prompt to confess their corruption, 
weakness, and danger, are neverthe- 
less apt to remain satisfied with the 
barren acknowledgment, without 
any cordial etiorts to work out their 
salvation, without any earnest ap- 
plications for that grace which 
is to subdue their corruptions, 
strengthen their weakness, and save 
them from the wrath to come. 

But while we are compelled, by a 
regard to truth, to make this large 
admission, we must at the same time 
express our apprehensions (and it is 
a point which deserves the attentive 
consideration of all who adopt the 
principles of the unitarian schooi), 
that there are few, if any, individuals 
who have embraced our author’s 


views of human nature, to whom, if character 


we are to judge by their spirit, tem- 
per, conduct, and conversation, those 


expressions of Seripture, which pe- 
culiarly designate the true tollowers 
of Jesus Christ appear manitestly to 


belong *. What is the descrip- 
tion given of these in the Bible? 


They are “ born of God;” they are 


>» 


“ partakers of the Divine nature : 


* Sce this. subject treated at large, and 


with distinguished ability, in Fuller’s Work 


Qu Socinianism, 
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they « love not the world, neither the 
things that are inthe world;” they 
‘are not conformed to the world “ed 
they the world” b 
their faith ; “ the world is crucified 
unto them, and they unto the world,” 
by the of Christ; they are 
* spiritually-minded;” “ the “word 
of Christ dwells in them richly ;” 
they do all in the name ol “the 
Lord Jesus ;” ‘* the mind isin them 
which was also in Christ Jesus;” 
« Christ is their life,’ “ he dwells ta 
their hearts by faith;’’ they are “ till- 
ed with all joy and peace in beliey- 
ing,” and * abound in hope, through 
the power of the Holy Ghost;” 
‘ the love of Christ constrains them ” 
to * live not to themselves, but unto 
him who died tor them and rose 
again; and “the life which they 
now live in the tlesh they live by he 
faith of the Son of God, who loved 
them and gave himself for them ;” 
“they are led by the Spirit,” and 
“walk in the Spirit;” they “ set 
their ailections on things above;” 
‘their conversation is in heaven, 
from whence also they look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus = they 
count all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowled«e of Christ,” 
&e. &e. Now while we confess, 
that,even otf those whose protessed 
principles on the point in question 
are te most Consonant to what we 
believe to be the truth, there is buta 
sinall proportion to whom the above 
language can be fairly applied. We 
miust also atiirm, that it has been ai- 
most exclusiveiy,tf notsolely, among 
such as profess those principles, that 


the few Nave veen found with 


* overcome 


Wilose 
delineations 
have corresponded: And the his 
tory of the church in all ages 
Seems tO us to prove, that those who 
have been most eminent for their 
piety, and for their progress in the 


divine life, have been proportionabiv 


the avoove 


distinguished by a deep and atiecting 
seuse of their own nauve corruption, 

lt may possibly be thought, by 
some ot our readers, that we have 


been too severe on Dr. Rees, espe- 


caiiv as tothe last sermon which 
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we have noticed; 
may not have intended to pass any 


inasmuch as he 
strong censure on those advocates 
for the doctrine of our corruption 
who describe it In somewhat mea- 
sured and do not repre. 
sent portion of mankind as 


terins, 
any 
under an 
reprobation. We are most willing 
to concede to Dr. Rees, that the 
depravity of man ought not to be 
contounded, as it sometimes is, with 
that ot devils, and that we possess 
some natural sense (though it is a 
most impertect one) of good and 


evil. Wealso admit, or rather we 
contend, that man is a voluntary 
agent. Nor have we much objection 


to what he says, in the body of this 
discourse, of the moral principles of 
man; aterm by which he seems 
siasieeille to mean that he is a re- 
sponsible creature, and has faculties 
capable ot being applied to religious 
and moral uses, leaving in a great 
measure untouched the question 
whether he so applies them. Still 
we aflirm, and we do it inthe lan- 
guage of our church, that he is 
“very far gone from original righ- 
teousness, ” andthat he has ho power 
to do geod works, without the grace 
of God both preventing and work- 
ing with bim.—To the 
the imabilny of man, we would, how- 
ever, apply exactly the same remark 
which we made in speaking of his 
corruption :—it is not to be contem- 
slated alone. Are we all guilty, 
and * under the curse of the law: ” 
‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us.” Are we weak? 
« The Spirit helpeth our infirmi- 
ties.” “ Whea we are weak, then 
are we strong.’ “© We can do all 
things through Christ, that strength- 
| | 


eth us.’ A compensatory doc- 
trine is supplied in both cases, and 
care undoubtedly should be taken 
(roy, or even weaken, its ef- 
hcacy, by our manner of interpret- 
Ing ee applying it—We further 
allow, that antinomianism, as well 
as enthusiasm, may have been 
spreai in many quarters through a 
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unavoidable sentence of 


ductrine of 


(Fer 
rash, and somewhat erroneous, mode 
of proclaiming the very doctrines 
for which we so strenuously contend, 
Dr. Rees, therefore, if he had 4). 
mited his animadversions, might 
have had our thanks; but his lan 
guage extends itself to the mass 
both of orthodox dissenters, and of 
those whom we deem the sound and 
orthodux members of our church, 
He also does not sufficiently consi- 
der that a certain portion ef enthu. 
siasm, and even of speculative an- 
tinomianism, may be detected in 
persons who, on the whole, are sub. 
jects for approbation rather than 
censure. We have found ourselves 
repeatedly called upon to defend the 
more general character of that 
large and mixed body of men who 
are | now commonly ¢ alled the evan- 
gelical world (comprehending not 
only the evangelical churchman, 
but the evangelical dissenter and 
methodist), w ‘hose faults, neverthe- 
less, we have deemed it to be no 
less our duty occasionally to point 
out. The question between us and 
the adversaries of this body has 
been, not, as those adversaries as- 
sume, whether enthusiasm or anti- 
nomianism ought to be encouraged, 
but whether certain persons among 
them who may be tinctured with 
these faults, and some of them, as 
we trust, but slightly, should not be 
sheltered from the violence of their 
enenies:—and whether, also, the 
evangelical body, to which indeed 
some “of the wildest of our sectaries 
can scarcely be said to belong, 
ought not to be upheld, and even 
highly accredited, on the ground of 
the unquestionable piety ” of their 
general character, and the pre-emi- 
nent usefulness of their labours. 
We trust that we have shewn, in 
the course of the present paper, that 
we can perceive what is worthy ot 
approbation even in those separa- 
tists who are of the unitarian party, 
and can exercise candour towards 
them; but surely we may be al- 
lowed also to indulge our charitable 
feelings towards those men who de- 
part from us in a contrary direction, 
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pa evidently partake of an enthu- 
siastic and even antinomian spirit. 
We wish to be cautious how we 
pass an universal judgment on the 
mass either of our enthusiasts or 
unitarians; there is among them 
both, as we suspect, far more diver- 
sity of individual character than is 
commonly imagined. We can dis- 
cover some things worthy to be imi- 
tated in men of both classes. We 
would, with all fairness, as well as 
kindness of spirit, present to the 
view of both the principles of our 
church, which we conceive at once 
to be those of Scripture, and to con- 
stitute the true centre of union. Dr. 
Rees is a friend to unity; but he 
— as his means of promoting 
, that men whose religious opt- 
nions are, as we think, nak a jittle 
a should agree to differ. 
Ve dare not imitate his liberality, 
i it may be so called, in this par- 
ticular; but considering that all 
Christians are subject to the same 
authority of Scripture, and are also 
under the guidance of the same 
blessed Spirit, we would rather ex- 
hort them to ‘“ think the same 
things,” and to aim to be asmuchas 
possible ** of one heart and of one 
mind,” after the example of the 
first believers. There is one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of us ail: let us 
then be ambitious that we may all 
come in the unity of the same Spi- 
rit, and in the ‘knowledge of the 
same Son of God, “ unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the sta- 
ture of the fulness of Christ.” A 
right to exercise a diversity of judg- 
ments in respect to questions which 
concern the divinity of the Son of 
God, is not one of the points ia 
Which our Christian liberty con- 
sists. Let us not “ be carried 
away by divers and strange doc- 
trines, after the rudiments of this 
world, and not after Christ.” Let 
us be careful especially to ‘* hold the 
Head,” by whom every joint is sup- 
plied, and aspire to be made “com- 
plete in Him, in whom dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
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Poems on the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade; written by James Monr- 
GoMERKY, James GraHAMeE, and E, 
Bencer. Embellished with en- 
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Tue poet of the Auneid, in closing 
his splendid description of the tri- 
umphant combat of Hercules with 
the monster Cacus, mentions the 
transports with which the peasants 
of the country thronged together, 
to gaze on the lifeless limbs and eXx- 
tinguished strength of their once 
dreaded enemy. Nequemt erpleri 
corda tuendo; or, as the truly Vir- 
gilian translator of Virgil expresses 
it 5 
« The wond'ring neighbourhood with glad 
surprise 
Behold his shaggy breast, his giant size, 
His mouth that flames no more, and hy 
extinguish’d eyes.” 
The force which, in its living ex- 
ercise, was viewed with such alarm, 
or felt so painfully, now becomes 
an interesting object of examination. 
Each member, too, of the group 
delights to recount to his neighbour, 
and with the minuteness of a mind 
relieved from fear, some instance of 
those destructive ravages which, at 
the time of their perpetration, were 
told of only in shrieks of anguish, 
or in the half-stifled and incoherent 
accents of conste! nation Nor are 
voices wanting to cel ebrate the mon- 
ster’s fall, and to extol the prowess 
which has achieved it. The grati- 
tude of a delivered people breaks 
forth in songs of praise to the con- 


queror ; and choirs of eulogists are 
formed, 
‘= qui carmine laudes 
Herculeus et tacta terant.”— 


Feelings somewhat similar to these 
may be presumed to have given be- 
Ing to the publication before us. 
When the trade in men—a mon- 


ster more terrible than the flercest 
of the destrovers who fell victims te 
Herculean might—was 
demned by 


Ronmties z 
mMNAy LUll- 
the les gisiature of the 
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nation most intimately concerned in 
the support of its abominations, it 
was natural for all the friends of hu- 
manity and justice to meet together 
and to reyowe in unison — It 
natural for all who ftelt for 
brethren of mankind, in 
latitudes situated, 


Was 
their 
whatever 
as tor themselves 

-who felt for the honour of thew 
country as jor their own bonour-— 
to review with interested attention 
the tremendous proportions and hor- 
rid energy of the iniquity that had 
just been overthrown ; and to cele- 
brate, in concert, the heroes of an 
exploit more glorious than the most 


splendid of the fabled conquests of 


Hercules: the victory, not of force 
over force, but of philanthropy, con- 
science, reason, and religion, over 
bigotry, folly, avarice, barbarity, 
and imptety, 

Of late, indeed, it grieves us to 
say, this system of atrocity, extinct 
as it was supposed to be, has exhibit- 
ed some signs of reviviscence, which 
we cannot observe without the great- 
estuneasiness, Paiutully anticipating 
its possible revival under circum- 
stances which this country may be 
unable to controu ll, We want, we Con- 
fess, that repose of mind on the sub- 
ject, which is necessary to a reader 
of poetry and which, had the work 


5 


betore us appeared immediately after 
the abdoit , WE shi uid have broucht 
to the perusal of it. At the same 


lune, we nave the Satisfaction to 


{ Tart ae er eae : 
tuiok, tonaft much of Wwhet Was Gacone 


: : — 
; been effectually done; and, un- 
4 . —. ° Peg - ‘vars’ hig 
der the favour of P: yiaence, the 
ground which vet remains may, by 
Gint of exertion, soon be cained. We 
i j } . + c + ¢} } , ba 
therei;isre GO no: aitevgetner deny 


our fie ‘Tis and SVD 
of triumph which the authors before 
us have caused to be sounded in our 
ears. 


wel ~ al kee 
ipathy to tie song 


. , * , * } } 
ln presenting this splendid volume 
to the public, Mir. Bowyer, it seems 
=e ae it - ten . 
to ns, ag deserved weil of Bis coune 
ad ‘OY 2 es hae tract ‘ 4 "Fr . i? | . 
trv. jnere are, indeed, some iiving 
’ ? 
poets, whose ines we couid cgreat- 
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publisher from applying to them on 
the occasion, or the application from 
being successtul; and there is cer. 
tainly here enough to gratify even 
those who m: iV view the subject 
with less interest than it has always 
excited in the conductors of the 
Christian Observer. 

The volume is very properly de. 
dicated to the illustrious Patron, and 
to the Directors of the African In- 
stitution. ‘The poems which it con. 
tains are three: the first entitled, 
“ The West Indies, a Poem in four 
Parts,’ by Mr. Montgomery ; the 
second, ‘ Africa delivered, or the 
Slave Trade abolished,” by Mr, 
Grahame ; the third, simply “ 4 
Poem occasioned by the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade,” by Mr. Ben- 

er.* 

Mr. Montgomery is a_ writer 
known, as we presume, to many of 
our readers by some poems of his 
publication ; but to a still greater 
number of them, we are afraid, by 
a critique which a volume of his 
poetry drew from a distinguished 
popular journal. ‘The proscriptions, 
however, of this journal, which, 
with a sharpness worthy of its own, 
has been happily described as “ an 
occasionally able and uniformly 
abusive work,” have now become so 
general, that they seem no longer to 
be regarded as conclusive; and the 
ridicule which it flung on Mr. Mont- 
comery, though in some respects 
well directed, has not, we conceive, 
materially atlected his credit with 
thos e who were previously acquaint- 
ed with his works. The style of this 
poet, pi ae we consider to be ex- 


* We have said Mr. 


Berger ; but E. Ben- 
all that this publication says 
of the writer in question, may be the name 
of alady. As, in such a case of, doubt, the 

biguous person ought to be supposed of 
the nobler sex, we hesitated, from a feeling 
of gallantry, before we assigned our own to 


eer, which is 


Eb. Benver. But, foreseeing that, if we did 
otherwise, we should be exposed to a fure 
ther perplexity between Mrs. and Miss Ben- 


per, we oust red our indolence to decide the 
For which offence we hereby 
apologise to al our dur readers, 


question. 
‘ 
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actly of that sort, which is apt to 
provok e much more ridicule than it 
deserves. It is not astyle content 
with safe correctness. It hazards 
much, and conseque ‘ntly we need 
not wonder that it not seldom fails, 
and sometimes, perhaps, fails la- 
mentably. But he must be either a 
very ii-natured ora very silly ob- 
server, Who, In criticism, or im any 
other pursuit whatever, busies him- 
self in counting and exposing the 
failures of a generous ambition, 
without the slightest notice of its 
more successful efforts. ‘That Mr. 
Montgomery, with all his faults, pos- 
sesses much power both of concep- 
tion and of versification, every can- 
did judge will allow; nor, indeed, 
is itat all derogatory of his genius as 
poet, to say, what we have al- 
ready intimated, that his errors are 
on the side of excess, or, in Horatian 
language, that they are rather vitza 
than culp@.— Some specimens of his 
talents we shall now adduce. 
‘The exordium of the poem strikes 

isas happily uniting conciseness and 
me 

“¢ Thy chains are broken, Africa, be free !? 
Thus saith the island-empress of the sea ; 
Thus saith Britannia. —~—O ye winds “aa 

waves! 

Wait the glad tidings to the 

Proclaim on Guinea’s coast, by 


land of slaves: 
Gambia’s 


Side, 
— eee 7° } . , . 
And far as Niger rolls his eastern tide 
lye : | ° *“) ne ‘ a ' » 4} } - 
through radiant rea. nis bene atn ear I a n- 


ing zone, 


bg eee ’ oa 
> boEty , -TyYS . . > > WT 
ty OTS AVUTO Dt 5S Curse 18 feit. ber hamwme UNeE 


known, 


‘Thus saith Britannia, empress of the sea, 


‘Thy chains are broken, Africa, be tree!’ 
; ’ 
ee 


In the following sketch sd the 
early exploits of the Spaniard ds in 
~ ‘Western wor ld, 
siderable energy : 

“A rabid race, tanatically bold, 
And stecl’d to cri Its by hist ot 


Travers’d the 


there is con- 


plor'd, 


he cross their standard, but their tidth the 


sword: 


Their steps were graves; death track’d 
where’er they trod 


1") 


to God.” p. 3. 
ObpsknRV, 


Curist, No. ¥8. 
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Waves, Che UuniownN world ex.s 


ey worshipp'd Mammon white they vow'd 
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It may be remarked, however, 
of this passage, that the last line 
but one contains a repetition worse 
than superfluous. “ Death track’d 
where’er they trod” is not only an 
echo, but a feeble echo, of the bold, 
perhaps questionably bold, enuncia- 
tion of the, same sentiment in the 
words “ Their steps were graves 

Mr. Montgomery can be pathetic 
as well as vigorous. In a descrip- 
tion of the national mind of this 
country refenting towards Africa, we 
have the following | lines, 


t 


= High on her rock, in state, 


solit ary 

Sublimely musing, pale Britannia sate ; 

Her awtul torehead on her spear reciin'd, 

Her robe and tresses streaming with the 
wind ; 

Chill through her frame foreboding tremors 
crept ; 

The Mother thought upon her Sons, and 
Vi ept $ 


—She thought of Nelson in the battle slain, 


In Gl circling arms the her : 
While Victory yund the elo i 
At once immortal, In both worlds, became 
His soaring se and abiding wame : 
—-She thouy f Pitt, heart-broken, on bis 
bier: ; 
And ‘O my Country '* echoed in her € 
—She thought of Fox ;—she heard hit 
tantly speak, 
His parting breath grew cc u ‘ 
cheek, 
His dving accents trem te 
‘pai Ltrica * r 
The tribute to NI Y P —wWwe 
f¢ at ve miay &§ » tHe 
Mung » Pai oa ISCNLIt Liit \ . 
"= 3S I e Negr His ¢ = 
soil 
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O that the poor White Man might hear that 
strain.” op. 20. 


We will next transcribe a passage 
ef some length, and extremely chia- 
racteristic of the author. It is a 
general picture of the natural pecu- 
larities of Africa. 

‘Where the st 

Moon 


Cast their bros 


upendous Mountains of the 
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\nd clinbs the mountains that invad 
sky 

‘To soothe the eagle's nestlinos wher | 
cry, 

At sun-set, when voracious monsters hors 

Lrom dreams ot blood, awakd by madd yj 
thirst; 


When the lorn caves, in which they shina, 





from leht, we 
Ring with wild echoes through the hic lot 
mohts; lit 
When darkness seems alive, and all the aj; ath 


Is one tremendous uproar ot despair 


Horror and agony ;—on her they cal ; 
She hears their clamour, she provides {i 
Le ads the |) 


alt leopard on his eager Wiy, 
And ‘ oads thie 


; 


eaunt hvena to his prey 


’ 


|). lw, 14 


The couplet beginning “ A work) 
of wonders,” is 
cient to redeem 
Vion, 


almost alone suff 
a writer from ob! 
It is, indeed, with perlhia; 
only one exception, the 
poem. 

It would be inexcusable in us 
not to add, aS a very high enco- 
mium, that Mr. Montgomery may 
be considered as a truly Christian 
poet. [lis allusions to Christianity 
are by no means general, or savour- 
ing, if we may so express it, of 
mere paniieism. ‘They respect some 
its most peculiar and important 
doctrines. An example will, we 
cratetul to the reader. The. 
subject of the poet’s interrogations 
in the following lines, is the African. 


best ith t 





O} 


hope, be 


Nf > = 5 a 13 - ror 
‘> J he hut :Qnh, HOUT nhowils dze veves 


shed 
Her quickening beams on his neglected head 
Is he not Mun, though sweet religion’s voice 
\ r Dac irner i his God rejoice 
I it n, by sin and suffering tried: 
Is } timun, jor whom the Saviour died 
Lelie the 's powers :—in headlong wil 
Chirist brother thou shalt prove hus 
Pelle his virtues: sinee his wrongs began, 
biis toliues d lis crimes have stampt | it 


j » [). EF 
‘| i@ jInES which Wwe have quot UG 


Impress the reader, we cannot 


Dur thik, with a respect for thy 
poetic qualilications that must have 
colspired to produce thams. At thi 

img those lines, though se- 
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lected rather as favourable exam- 

"hay ples, bear no obscure traces of the 

faults to which this poet is prone ; 

m1 for, after all, Mr. Montgmery is a 
d'nj 


" somewhat faulty and unequal artist. 
[lis style of designing is grand, but 

} wants distinctness and truth; his co- 

#3 lourmg has vividness and force, 
little ce ‘hic acy. 


but 
ew poems of equal 
eC aly merit Contain, in proportion to their 
length, a greater quantity of bom- 
bast. ‘he imagery ts violent, and 
oecasionally even ludicrous, aud the 
Mi structure of the sentences often barsh 


# and pedantic. In attempting to be 
creat, the poet frequently becomes, 
orl, jot only turgid, but obscure ; and 
aff. when he sets about relaxing from 
b? his state Of inflation, he sometimes 
ap, J collapses into perfect meagreness. 
, in short, thoneh we do not under- 
nd that he tsa very young writer, 
us JE what he writes has most of ‘the cha- 
CO- racteristics of juvenile composition. 
lay Ve should not, we can assure Mr. 
an Moulgenerys have taken the trouble 
ity JB to state these objections so minutely, 
u- sil less should we take, as we are 
of JB about to do, the farther trouble of 
me substan tatag gy them by instances, 
nt d his poem, on the whole, pleased 
ve Us ‘ta Men always find the faults 
he | those whom they esteem, the 
AS most provoking, 
In 1 the passave allusive to the no- 
e zeal with which Las Casas pro- 
ested against the Spanish cruelties 
iy South America 1, a most harsh me- 
: phor astounds the gentle reader: 
liow like a prophet old Las Casas stood, 
And rais’d his voice against x sea of blood, 
nose chilling waves recoil’d while he fore- 
told 
n B fis count ry’s rum by avenging gold.” p. 5, 6. 
Shakespeare’s taking arms against 
sea of troubles is perfect correct- 
s, When compared with this ex- 
ray trance, 


are told of a colony 
nthe West Ladies, which our pre- 
vious reading had ht to 
our kuowledge, ¥ he poet Is reler- 
ring to the al 


elsewhere we 
never brou: 


otf the abo- 


traction 
mil dndians by the Spaniards ; 
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« Naked and wild and ghastly lay the coasts 


Purrow’'d with graves, and colonised with 


ghosts;” p. 12. 
Which is not only bombast but in- 
accuracy, since it is most plain to 
us that these ghosts were in their 
iwother country. 

Mr. Montgomery is now and then 
betrayed into prettyisms which re- 
mind us of the Darwinian and Della- 
Cruscan schools. Portugal, famous 
for her discovery of the passage 
round the Cape of (,ood Hope, sent 
colonists to the New World... ‘This 
simple historical fact is thus re- 
lated ; 

“ First Lusitania,—she wh 

borne 
Her arms triumphant round the car of morn, 
—-Turn’d to the setting sun ber bright array, 
And hung 

day.” p. 16. 

Shakespeare compares mercy to 
A sUTm¢- 


her trophies o’er the couch gf 
s 


the gentle rain from heaven. 


what different kind of imag rery 13 
used by our author, in lis account 
of the yradual prey alence ‘S) | right 


Si; ’ ive Se 
» 21ave Taue ; 


feelings ‘respecting the 

«‘ From breast to breast the fame of justice 
| wd : 

—High o’er its banks the Nile 
flow’d ; 

Through el th 
swell’d ; 


ammon in vain th encircung fi a repeli’c 


ov 
bes 
s 
a 
er 


I: 


+ > 1 — +7 ir > P} , 4 af ; 
Ohiiienia at lensth, lixe Pharaoh end 


host, 

His shipwrec! d Hes scatte round 
4 * 
the coas 49 


» Mr. Montgomery 


that the passage 


We owe it tc 
however, to say, 
just cited is, on the whole, the worst 
in his poem. 

The personit ficat 


ions in Wwoircn this 


writer indulges are, to say the least, 
xtremely daring. The < scription, 


| . — - ™= —~ ea.4 « i 
which we have already quoted with 


commendation, of the physical aspect 


and peculiarities of Atrica, exa 2 
a splendid, but somewhat confus 
picture of the operations of Nat 
in that quarter of the ¢ 2 I 
reader must have bet crlarty 
struck WER The baie 1 
I VUPFIOTY of Tilt : . 
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we are informed of this personage 


that she “ bathes her swarthy limbs 
where Niger swells.” Why swar- 
thy * Hum im Natare is swarthy in 


Atric a; but the Nature that “ show- 
ers over the gay wilderness her fruits 
and flowers,” that “ holds her fiery 
flight im = terrible 


velvet verdure,”” is any 
swarthy. ; 

We have commended also the 
persontiication of Britannia sitting 
on her rock and thinking of her de- 
parted worthies, ‘The beautiful line, 
* “The mother thought upon her sons 
and wept,” 


thing but 


presents us with an image 
to the use ot which the author seems 
much attached. The imtroduction 
of it, however, in one or two other 
parts of the poem, 1s not managed 
happily, but rather savours of quaint- 


ness and afleectation. The fourth 
canto, ter example, begins thus, 


without ai 1V warn No: 
\\ os there ho Merey > 


ia ati ~f at.6 Ct. . 
mother of the Slave! 


\ rdlw hand to succour and to save, 
‘ynce Commerce thus thy captive tribes op- 
ss‘d, 
lowering Vengeance linger'd o'er the 
It would certainly not be immedi- 
ately cuessed that this was an apo- 
Siro! » Africa 
in he of the poems forn rerly 
published by this ts acta we weil 
r er tuat an allegorical figure 
s bronght on the scene, who $0010 
s lus tongue, and states that he 
stile Grave! “ ‘The Grave {as the 
oet most justly but most unex- 
pectedly adds) wo never spake be- 
f We hardly 1 magined that 
this strange personification would 
live long enough in poet ry to find 
its counterpart: but the event has 


come to pass. Columbus a in the 


. : 
composition betore us, introduced 
alitic Va.tibg id tHougnt his great dis- 
bad resoivinzg to vyenture 
eas, where, as he chooses to ex- 
¥ s i <<" 
ese it . 
~- ¢ on pwreck lures for 
Z 
; ie 
T. , - r a : a > gf ‘s a 
It has before been remarked that 
~~ “-* 
Poem eeneaee a, , Ral aie } 
r «a Jte r C {4 ry -« at tiie y OU- 


magniticence of 
lheht.”’ or that “sleeps on isles of 


[len, 
scure. ‘This obscurity, in some 
places, results only from the defec. 
tive structure of the sentence; but 
is more generally occasioned by 
over-strained attempts on the part 
ef the author to be lofty or beauti. 
ful. Obscurity has been called a 
source of the sublime; it may cer. 
tainly also be called an eflect of the 
tumid. For exemplifications of the 
charge which we have advanced, we 
might refer back to some of the ex. 
tracts already made, but shall ra. 
ther resort afresh to the fountain- 
head. 

“ Muse! take the harp of prophecy :—be. 

hold! 
The glories of a brighter age unfold: 
Friends of the outcast! view th’ 
plish’d plan, 

The negro towering to the height of man, 


The blood of Romans, Saxons, Gauls and 
Danes, 


Swelld the rich fountain of the Briton’s 
Veins; 


accom. 


Uumingled streams a warmer life impart, 
And quicker pulses to the negro’s heart; 
A dusky race, beneath the evening sun, 
Shall blend their spousal currents into one.” 
p. 20. 
It cost us, we confess, some medi- 
tation to discover that this predic- 
tion related to the future intermar- 
riages of the negroes with the whites, 
and to the dusk y race which should 
arise from such an union. 

There are, however, passages far 
more puzzling. ‘he general reader, 
for example, would find himself 
greatly perplexed to understand the 
nature of a disorder by which the 
negroes are said to have often pe- 
ris shed, and which is denominated 
the earth-devouring anguish of de- 
spair. Llsewhere the recovery of 
the negro from this malady is re- 
lated, and in terms which excite a 
suspicion that his convalescence is 
an event not more important to the 
patient himself, than to the whole 
race of inankind; for it is there stated 
that he “ no more—in secret agony 


devoured the earth,” a piece of in- 


telligence which might naturally be 
supposed to interest all the inhabi- 
‘The notes, 
r, explain the mystery. ‘The 


tants Bee. that planet, 
howe 
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(But lately laid with surer, deadlier blow 
The thrones of kings, the hopes of freedom 


negro slaves in the plantations some- 
times destroy themselves in despair, 
by swallowing, not ¢he earth, but 
simply earth. It is deplorable that 
a fact which, when nakedly men- 
tioned, cannot fail powerfully to 
move every feeling mind, should be 
rendered ludicrous: by the injudici- 
ous endeavours of the narrator after 
refinement of expression, 

Sut we feel that, necessary as it 
ever is for acritic to point out freely 
the faults of an author of so much 
merit as Mr. Montgomery, a longer 
attention to this department of our 
office would insensibly draw us out 
of that frame of mind which we 
should wish always to preserve in 
the contemplation of a subject like 
the present. We shall only, there- 
fore, follow up the censure which 
we have taken the liberty of ha- 
zarding on this poem, with the re- 
mark, that we attribute its excep- 
tionable qualities by no means ex- 
clusively to a defectiveness of taste 
in the author, but in a good mea- 
sure also to the rapidity with which 
itwas composed. It contains many 
lines which Mr. Montgomery, with 
his powers of versification, “might, 
we are confident, have easily pro- 
duced currente calamo, and which 
we therefore suspect that he did ac- 
tually so produce. Two of the evi- 
dently hasty passages to which we 
have alluded we shall now subjoin. 
They are the last which we shall on 
this occasion extract from Mr. Monte 
comery’s poem for the sake of cen- 
suring him.— 


“ For fiends, usurping human form, began 
The man-degrading merchandize of man, 
And death-devoted wretches were the prey, 
Whose crimes had cast their heritage aw ay, 
Had forteited for bondage, Stripes and toil, 
Lheiy birthright freedom, and paternal soil. 
—But keels unnumber'd as the waves that 

roll 
From sun to sun, or pass from pole to pole, 
Since that sad hour, across the gulph have 
borne 
he innocent, from home and comfort tora,” 
p. lo, 17 
“ Gallia,—whose arins, of yore, while ta 
tant Rome 
Slept im ber cradle, welluigh seald ber doom, 


luw), 

—Rush’d headlong to partake the glorious 
toils, 

The bold adventures, and the splendid 
spoils,” p. 19. 


An opportunity will occur, in the 
sequel of this article, of adorning 
our pages with another portion of 
the composition which we have been 
criticising. We shall now quit it 
to pay our respects to its compa- 
nions, 

We hail the re-appearance of the 
author of the Sabbath. Our readers 
also, will, we hope, recerve him 
with a cordial welcome; but since 
they will receive him as an ac- 
quaintance, it is not necessary that 
we should expatiate on his merits 
at large, or state his general preten- 

sions to their patronage. After pre- 

mising, therefore, that his present 
poem is worthy of his fame, we 
shall only so far enter on the gene- 
ric character of his muse, as may 
enable us more accurately to point 
out the distinguishing features which 
she has assumed on this occasion. 

The forte of Mr. Seeman is well 
known to be descriptive poetry. He 
can reason, he can green. he can 
excel in various sty yles ; but his fa- 
vourite study is the landscape. This 
is his generic character. With re- 
spect to his species, he may be re- 
presented as attached less to the 
sublime than to the picturesque, 
and less to the picturesque than to 
the beautiful. Grand descriptions, 
either of the awful, or of the mag- 
nificent kind, rarely vceur in his 
pages. Marked delineations of ob- 
jects, In themselves perhaps rough 
and unsightly, he sometimes strikes 
ott witha gereat telic: tv, but it! is chietly 
for the sake of varying his pictures, 
tlis Aome is the beautiful; mages, 
calm but not sombrous, tender bat 


> , ? —- : 
not meiancholy 3 the peacelul tow 
° , 4 Lt 
of rural lite, the guret amuabieness 
re; the cheerful de- 
Even on 
these subjects, however, his mapner 
. ; 1? 
is pee swat, tie seliow. % Rides. aiid 


of domestic Virt 


Votions of modest prety. 


eat 
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drawing owes less of its effect to its 
general roundness and correctness, 
than to individual strokes of great 
delicacy. By a single touch, he 
often communicates life, and some- 
times exquisite expression, to a 
sketch otherwise rude, or even in- 
sipid, 

To the successful exertion of the 
qualities which we have attempted 
to pourtray, it is evident that the 
subject of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade is not the 
It is madeed, on the 
descriptive order; but the objects 
of description are rather picturesque 
than beautiful; rather sublime than 
picturesque. The concentration of 
all the en rmities both of Savace 
and civilized ite in the conduct of 
the trade itself, the worse than 
Egyptian bondage of the Middle 
Passage, the melancholy debase- 
ment of rational and immortal na- 
tures in the slavery of the West In- 
dies; all furnish crowds of images 
too dismal to be tender; 
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th woicn ve are too 


most favourable, 


whole, of the 


sights of 
much 


ied to be sad, or, at least, at 
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[ Fer, 
them in the course of reading, and 
have the benefit of the contrast jy 
which they were intended to be 
viewed. Hence the method of mak. 
ing extracts, to which a reviewer js 
necessarily reduced, may do an au. 
thor some injustice. We shall, as 
lar ay possible, avoid the commis. 
sion of such imijustice, by taking 
Some of the passages to which we 
have referred, in) accompaniment 
with their context; by presenting, 
if we may so express it, the flower on 
the stalk, 

We will first vive, not however 
as the best specimen possible, the 
outward Guinea voyage, and the ar- 
rivalon the coast. ‘The bright points 
of the passage we shall leave the 
reader to discover. 


« But soon the foul pre-eminence in guilt 

By England was engrossed. From Mer- 
SCN Ss bay, 

Or turbid Severn, mark the gallant ship, 

Gaily bedecked, a scene of seeming joy, 

Where many a heavy and repentant heart 

Sees the grecn shore recede, the mountains 
grey 

Sink from the straining sight, and nought 
all ronnd 

But wave and shy. Ere Jong sweet-scented 
airs, 

From Lusitania’s groves, swell every sail 

With fragrance, every heart with vernal joy: 

Siniling the aged helmsman turns to breathe 

Lhe balmy gale; while from the topmast 
height 

The ship-boy spies the blossom - giided 

shore 


And thinks how happy is the land-boy’s 


. 


Who fearless climbs loaded 


among the 
These shores glide fast away, and Atlas 


the fire-peaked Teneriffe 
Amid the gloom of night is first descried : 
Jith day, the islands falsely happy called 
Puss in , view, and tropic wives succeed, 


; OL the I unt that still adheres 


frdelible to decks long drenched with wore, 
Death-omening birds supply a convoy dire ; 
Oy forward flocking, ere the ship appear, 
\N | yrous, and perch upon the heach, 
Sur s of wretchedness to him 
“Sho daily with the sun, to scan the deep, 
; Sais gab dine 

Yon mountain Climb » At ding with boding 
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play ful boy. 
nd Hung in the dim horizon : 
in Britannia 
be fhen full in view the floating prison-house, 


- et 
eination can combine to bli 


}’oor 


LD, 
freedom’s flag, 
’s glowing ensign, Is descried ; 


Pandorean ark of every curse 


human lite, comes rol 
urezC. 
Le mother st nins her infant to her brea: - 


iS- A } 


And weeps io think her cidest-born has 
1 reached 
ve Those years, Which, tender though they » be, 
nt provoke 
o The white man’s thirst of gain: more dread- 
me . f i 
rN ft far 

fie white man's scowl, than the couched 
; lion’s glare! 

Piercely the mid-day sun beat overhead; 


. ? 
No shadow followed Maliel’s playtul steps ; 


ficld, 


As trom the wiiere hie had watched LO 


s scare 
i The plundering birds, he sought the neigh- 
bourne wood 
drink the water from the ehaliced herb:— 


sudden a hurrying step behind he hears : 


[ [t is the white iman’s tread. Trembling he 
ilies 

fy reach the friendly grove; whea deep, a 
Oar, 


thunder of the nev 


3 ws full upon his ear: the oppressor’s 
hand 
t \Vith fetters loaded, or the lion’s paw,— 


ch is the dire alternative he views :- 
l lorward he flies 


— b 
o) iit vs Ut . 


}?. oU—b6? 


Fain would transcribe the 
truly charming episode of the 

| “youthful mariner” 1m the second 
canto; but, with context, it 

id be too long our |imits 

Towards its close it somewhat drags; 
it parts of it are exquisite, and 
the whole most atiecting. Indeed 
is canto, which is devoted to 
‘Ii ddle Passage, seems to us 

ror to all the rest; and it often dis- 
covers a strength and grandeur of 
vle, not common to Myr. Grahame. 

ithe reader must 


and darts int 


we 


its 


| you 10} 
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1 
2a 
bart 


supe- 


be content with 


. Ss ok ee ac ‘ihe ce 3 

ie following account of the hold of 
a Slave-vessel. 

«Nicht comes apace, but darkness is forbid 


‘view of misery trom itself to shroud. 
Y slipmerine Jamp’s dim beam taintly dis 
! 
prays 


rows of living corpses to the sight 
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And now the sails appear 


bit 


Should cease to be the instrument of woe. 

But misery C) quisite the vital powers 

Kxhausts, till sleep, unhoped, weighs dows 
at last 

The we ary 

When thus the tragic scene of present things 

Is shut, t 


Soothing 


velids of a favoured few.—- 
visionary past unfolds, 


with transport bliss the mourner’s 
breast: 
A oain the 


Ainid his children in their lowly hut ; 


father fancies that he’s couched 


Once mere he fancies that he wakes and sees 
The placid visa 
And then 
bolle 
To cl iSp the 


re ol his lt ie boy, 
his eyes me ek opening in a smile, 
wed by lisping acce: its of delight: 


child, he tries his shackled 


arms 
—_ : a ee ; 
lo stretch; roused by the galling iron, he 
- 
, a 4 
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Of torment, rivets close the firm-screwed jaw 

In fearful grin, and makes death lovely seem. 

Dreadtul the Imprecations, dire the shrieks, 

That mingle with the maniac laugh; the 
gnash 

Of teeth, delirium’s fitful song, now gay, 

Plaintive at times, then deeply sorrowful, 

In such a scene Death deals the final blow, 

Tn pity, not in wrath: 

That here can quench the fever’s fire, un- 
loose 

The knotted tendon ; he alone restores 

The 

To him who gave it being. 

“ One endless day, one night that seemed 

a year, 

The billows raged; so long 
mured, 

Struggled ‘twixt life and death. 
winds 


"tis he alone 


frantic mind, that soon as freed ascends 


the slaves, im- 


At last the 


Abate: subside the waves; the fastened 
boards 
U nfold, and full 0 ‘orhe ad the ho pei le ss ¢ ye 


Sees, from his wooden couch, once more the 
sun 

Dim through the cloud that to the 
steams.” pp. 68—7 1. 


topmast 


Here the lazar-house is almost 
Miltonic. The striking simile of 
the cataract seems an expansion of 
a metaphor that occurs in a super- 
lative line of Mr. Campbell’s “ Ger- 
trude of W yoming,” 


ahame has, however, suf- 
amplified the image to 
his own. 
hird canto of the poem is 
to the West Indi The 
fourth pre tains the glad tidings of 
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Foaming, and gnaws and champs his twisted 
url 5 
Tire trismus bends his victim on the wheel 


[Tup. 


And with redoubled thunder stunned the e 


. . ar 
Of Murder as he aimed the 


fatal blow. 
“Hail! Atiica, to human rights restored) 
Glad tidings of great joy to all who feel 
For human kind! to him who sits at ease 
And looks upon bis children sport around 
In health 
bring 
Delight ne'er felt before : 
W hose hymning voice of joy is fainter heard 
And fainter still, like the ascending lark, 
As nearer heaven he draws, hears the glad 


aud happiness, even him ve 


the dying saint, 


words, 
And bursts into a louder strain of praise : 
The aged cottager, ou Sabbath eve, 
Amid his children and their children opes 
That portion of the sacred book, which tells, 
How with a mighty and an out-stretched 
arm 
The Lord delivered Israel from his bonds: 
Then kneeling blesses God that now the 


curse 
Of guiltless blood lies on this land no more. 
Even they who ne’er behold the light of 


heaven 
But through the grated ir’on, forget awhile 
Their mourntul fate ; 
yoy 
Pass o'er vach fellow captive’s clouded brow.” 
p- 85, 86. 


and mark a gleam of 


The poet thus anticipates the 
establishment of Christianity in 
Atrica ; 

« Already I behold the wicker dome, 
To Jesus consecrated, humbly rise 
Below the sycamore’s wide spreading boughs 
Around thie shapeless pillars twists the vine; 
Flowers of all hues climb up the walls, and 

fill 

The house of God with edours passing far 
Sabean incense, while combined with notes 
ees 


Most sweet, most artless, Zion’s songs as- 
cend, 

And die in cadence soft; the preacher’s 
voice 

Succeeds ; their native tongue tle converts 
hear 

In deep attention fixed, all but that child 

Who cyes the hanging cluster, yet with- 
hoids, 

In reverence profound, his little hand.” 


p. 57. 


The 


imagery here is extremely 


gyre 


sweet, though borde ‘ring on the fan- 
tastic. We cannot look with equal 
delight on the prophecy of the as- 
tronomical proficiency of the ne- 
Jt not only occupies a space 
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1810. ] 
Jisproportionately ample, but runs 
juto quaintness, We the rather 


quote it, because this is exactly the 
fault of which, as we conceive, the 
marked sort of style which our au- 
thor so much affects, is in danger. 


“No more the negro dreads the white 
man’s eye 5 
No more, from hatred to the teacher, spurns 
gladly he receives the boon 
Of science and of art. 


Jnstruction : 
W hat ecstasy 
O'er powers his faculties when first he sees 
‘Lhe wonders of the telescopic power ; 
‘The woody mountain side is brought so near, 
He reaches forth to pull the loaded spray ;— 
But when, directed to the distant main, 
rhe veering tube converts a little speck 
[unto a ship full sail, dashing the brine, 
He recollecting shudders at the sight, 
Till turning round he sees his teacher simile, 
Aud reassured stoops to the mayic glass.” 

p. 87, 88. 


Even the groundwork of this de- 
scription is exceptionable. Before 
the Africans can be expected to 
turn our pupils in astronomy, they 
must, it may be presumed, have be- 
come too familiar with the sight of 
« a ship full sail dashing the brine,” 
to shudder on behok ling it. 

We were somewhat disappointed 
by Mr. Grahame, when he had con- 
veyed us to the West Indies. The 
slave system, though not a topic 

very appropriate to his powers, fur- 
nished interstices for all the charac- 
teristic excelleucies of his poetry, 
of which he has not, in our humble 
judgment, fully availed himself.— 
This remark we would also extend, 
in a degree, to his account. of the 
comparatively happy state of A- 
frica, previously to the introduction 
of the Slave trade. In that account, 
the natural beauties of the inhabited 
parts of that continent are well re- 
presented ; bat the domestic 
quillity of the savaves isd 
& tameness which, 
should 
from this author. 

Mr. Grahame concludes with en- 
Comiums on some of the 
spicuous 
t1i0n. 


CHkisT. 


tran- 
rawn with 
on such a sub- 


ject, we not have expected 


rmiost Con. 
wlvyocates of the abolr- 


Opstnv. No. 9s, 
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* () that ny VOIC! 

cc unpractised and untuned, 

1 could but to lofty strain 

Qf « logy | then would L bear record 

freedorm’s 


modulate 


Of them who foremost stood in 
Cause 5 

Of Benezet’s enlightened early zeal ; 

‘The bold contempt with which the ufifet- 
tered soul 

Of Sharpe arraigned the pestilent response 

Of law’s high-priesthood, sanctioning an age 

Ot crimes, and paraly aitig mercy’s hand, 

His dauntless arm that wielded nature’s law, 

And snatched the victim from the tyrants 

gripe ; 


A Clarkson’s every thought, 


deed, 


and word, and 
Devoted in humani ty’ g be hal it, 


"* . | ~ 
His watchings, sheila s, toils by night and day, 


His life one ceaseless act of doing good ; 
A l . g aeatet p 

The eloquence pathetic and sublime, 
And spisit uldismayed, 


Erect 


of Wilbertorce, 
When foiled; the virtuous use of 
power 
B ry Grenville on the side of Justice ranges : 
The fervent beam of Glo 
smile ; 
The hallowed wish of Fox’s dying hou 
Jequest most sacred to the freeman’s heart 
Bequest, though faltered with his latest 
breath, 
More powerful than the iull careering storm 
Of eloquence that thundered from his 
tongue.” p. 90, 91. 

With this panegyric it may gra- 
tify the reader to compare that of 
Mr. Montgomery on nearly the 
same persons. 


' 
} 
\ 


—‘ When Sharpe, 
charterd shore, 
From Lyvbian limbs th’ unsanmction’d fetterzs 


on proud Britannia’: 


5 
tore, 
And taught the world, that while she rules 
the waves, 
Her soil is freedom to the feet of slaves: 
—When Clarkson his victorious course be 


ean 3 
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Yet while his tones like heaven’s high thun. 
der broke, 

No fire descended to consume the yoke: 

When Fox, all-eloquent for freedom stood, 

With speech resistless as the voice of blood, 

The voice that cries through all the Patriot's 
veins, 

When at his feet his country groans in 
chains; 

The voice that whispers in the 

breast, 


mother’s 


When smiles her infant in his rosy rest : 
Ot power to bid the storm of passion roll, 
Or touch with sweetest tenderness the soul. 


He spake in 
breath 
He broke the spell of Africa in death.” 
pp. 40, 41. 
into Mr. 
worthies the 


vain;—till with his latest 


It will be seen, that 
Grahame’s list of 
name of Mr. Pitt is not admitted, 
and that, in the catalogue of Mr. 
Montgomery, it is celebrated in 
lines that seem to couvey a covert 
sarcasm on tie sincerity of that 
statesman in the cause of the Abo- 
lition. On the subject of Mr. Pitt’s 
exertions in this cause, our poets 
have perhaps received their impres- 
sions froma certain periodical work, 
which has itseif always lent a stre- 
nuous and most honourable aid to 
the abolitionists, but of which it 
may not, we hope, be libellous in us 
to observe, that, atter having vene- 
rally appeared during the life-time 

f Mr. Pitt to support him unequi- 
vocally in hts political character, it 
has lost no opportunity since his 
death of vilitying his memory in 
the grossest and most blackeni ng 
terms. With what propriety the 
charge of inconsistency or insin- 
cerit ty proceeds from mouths that can 
reathe a breath so different from 
itself, let the reader judge. 

We can, we trust, conscientious- 
ly say, that, with respect to the 
question of the slave trade, we have 
fee entirely paramount to all 
personal prejudices and attachments 
whatsoever. Whether Mr. Pitt duly 
estimated the pre dorninant and al- 


7 
i) 


ings 


mist iIncaic ‘ulable importance of 
nig guestion, we feel a degree of 
nainiul doubt. Sincere friends as 
2 are to the farne fa man who 
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[Fes, 
was, under divine Providence, the 
preserver, at some most critical sea. 
sons, of the best interests of this na. 
tion, and whom we believe to have 
been animated with a patriotism ag 
ardent as ever swelled the heart of a 
human being, we earnestly wish 
that he had placed this matter out 
of all doubt; that either he had 
somewhat altered his conduct, or 
that, if it was right, he had, lay- 
ing aside his disdain of popular opi- 
nion, condescended publicly to ex- 
plain it. But in thus questioning 
his conduct, it is highly necessary 
to mention that we are trying this 
great man by a far higher standard 
than that of those who commonly 
urge the charge which we are con- 
sidering. For it is vain to deny it; 
Mr. Pitt, at the worst, did nothing, 
in this instance, which was not ful- 
ly justifiable according to the ave- 
rage political morality of the day. 
At the worst, we have as good evi- 
dence of his sincerity, as of that of 
those more ostensibly zealous aboli- 
tionists, who hazarded nothing by 
the part that they acted in the busi 
ness. It will be recollected that 
Mr. Fox, after his accession to 
power, made, with respect to some 
alleged abuses in India, a compro- 
mise exactly similar to that which 


has been charged on Mr. Pitt re- 


specting the Slave Trade; and this 
too, it might easily be awe, witli 
some circumstances of aggravation. 

But if, from an unwillingness to 
devote himself tothe cause of Africa 
at the risk of sacrifices which no 
other parliamentary supporter of 
it was called to make, from a fear 
of disgusting faithful and tried po- 
litical associates, of dividing his ca- 
binet, of shaking his parliamen- 
tary power,—if from a false princl- 
ple of delicacy with regard to feel- 


ings- and wishes entertained in 
quarters highly to be considered, — 


or if from any other similar motive, 
---Mr. Pitt entered into compro- 
mises which greatly crippled his 
usefulness in this cause, let it never 


be forgotten that he still retains 


sufficient pretensions to be number- 
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ed among its most valuable patrons. This digression, if indeed a tri- 


if by his personal exertions in its bute of justice to the memory of the 
favour, beth in the way of laborious departed can ever be considered as 
investigations of its details, and of a digression, has greatly contracted 
most distinct and uncompromising the limits which we might other- 
jablic recommendations of it; if by wise have aflorded to Mr. Benger, 
lending to it from first to last the the last of this trio of poets, In- 
whole weight of his individual opi- deed, his poem is not, by many 
nion, of his stupendous intellect, pages, so long as that of Mr. Mont- 
and of his overwhelming eloquence, gomery, nor quite so long, we be- 
he had not both decidedly accre- lieve, as that of Mr. Grahame. Mr. 
dited it, and very greatly illumi- Benger’s poetry, like that of the 
pated the public mind with respect former, has very good points with 
to it, it would not, in all human considerable faults. He is not, in- 
probability, have been successful deed, often turgid, but he is often 
now, nor perhaps for twenty years extremely obscure, and too often 
tocome. While Mr. Clarkson, the tame and inclining to the prosaic, 
martyr of humanity, while he, who But he bas many good lines, and 
has through hislife cherished but one some that are excellent ; his selec- 
party-attachment, the attachment tion of topics is just, and his Versi- 
to the party of the abolitionists, fication generally harmonious.— 
rofesses himself satisfied with the Without farther preamble, we will 
zeal of Mr. Pitt respecting this let the reader judge for himself. 
question, it is too much that reflec- « All human archives in this truth accord, 
tions should be cast on that zeal by That feeble man is Ruin’s mighty Lord; 
those, who are not required to sup- States rise and fail as ages roll away, 
port the abolition at any other ex- But vice survives, the passions ne'er decay ; 
pence than the trouble of writing New tyrants start, waere conquest once has 
glowing verses on a most conve- been, 


: he : The drama constant, tho’ transposed the 
nient, because most fertile, subject. ee Y 
We have no reason to doubt that ss ae , , 

, Thus in those isles where, gazing with de- 
the poets under our review detest licht 


from the very ground of their Columbus first repos’d his aching sight; 
hearts those enormities which they (Ere yet, his swan-white sails that beante- 


have so well exposed; but at the ous land 

same time, let us be allowed to ob- Approach’d, the younger world of nature's 
serve, that we are not as yet in pos- land ;) nile 

session of any proofs of their detes- On the same sod, where (Rapine’s helpless 
tation of them, equally strong with | prey) ae re 

those which were ailorded to the at gos hese ahr deabegrs 3 . 

world by Mr. Pitt. ae iy eg wher 


I my lags 1 tl Deploring still the rifled hive of joy, 
t will not be supposed that the ‘There the poor Negro, shackled with the 


object of any of the foregoing ob- chain, 
servations is to disparage the ser- Rears, by his sweltering toil, the nectar’ 


vices of Mr. Fox in this arduous cane ; 

struggle. On the contrary, So high- And, wretched exile from his brighter skies, 
ly do we estimate those services, that Breathes o'er the native’s grave cumplainiug 
they were alone, in our opinion, __ sighs, ae 

sufficient to make it almost incum- VRconarinen ee woes aoe Os ante. pet knees 
bent on all the lovers of justice and ¥Dese pltce he takes, whose heritage of 


Woes, 


of mercy, however at variance with 
that great man in politics, to attend 
his funeral, and to weep over the 


aia 


But not like him, the captive Indian pin'd, 


Some gentler feelings sooth’d his simple mind; 
Sul might the patriarch to his children tr 


grave that entombed one of the — flis ancient home—bis desolated place,— 
most memorable benefactors of the And to familiar brethren stillimpart, > 
human race. lu native speech, the sorrows of hus heart— 
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de 
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But Afric’s outcast meets no kindred hand, 
He mourns unsolac’d in a foreign land ; 

To him the heavens a fearful aspect wear, 
Strange are the accents murmur ’d in his ear. 
He steals no balm from pity’s lenient breath, 


Tlope sheds no gleam but thro’ the vale of 


de ath ; : 

An alicn, far fi ‘om nature’s bosom cast, 

He broods on wrongs, the present and the 
past ; 

And asks what vengeance shail the wretches 
wail, 

Who bade him mourn within the Stranger’s 
gate.” pp, 110, 111. 


Surely the conception of this pas- 
sage is happy, and the eXecution 
generally entitled to ruse. The 
six lines beginning “ There the 
poor negro,” &c. strike us as emi- 
nently good. It may likewise be 
observed, that, in his description of 
the West-Indian system, Mr. Ben- 
ger is more measured than his 
two compeers, who, on that topic, 
have somewhat violated, perhaps 
not poetzca/, but certainly natural 
justice. ‘Their representations would 
lead a less informed reader to be- 
lieve that the common course of 
treatment which slaves experienced 
in the West Lludies, was not a regu- 
lar Course of oppressive labour, but 
a tissue of the most unnatural cre- 
eltics. Some of these that are in evi- 
dence, must be regarded rather as 
the same time, 
abolition was under dis- 
cussion, such cases were justly con- 
sidered as very important. ‘The im- 
portant point was, according to the 
sound distinction of Mr. Fox, not 
that they had occurred, but that 
they had occurged with impuaity. 
The impunity, the 
ereat crimes Is a most important 
feature in the state of a society; 
and though there may be a wide 
distance ; betwee n the extreme and 
the average of ath lng, yet the ave- 
rage cannot be fixed correctly, un 
til the place of the extreme is 
KNOWN, Nir. Montgomery, how- 
over, expre sses, in his notes, a hope 
that the Creole planter, whom he 
has pictured as so horrible, ‘(is a 
monster as rare as it is shocking.” 

We can allord to add only. one 


Ie pI2We . : \ 
¢ tT) ‘ite 4 ass. AAT 


when the 


toleration of 


(Fen, 
other extract from Mr. Benger. [, 
iS Imagining the escape of a Slave 
in Afric a. 

“ Tho’ distant far his native village lies, 
No ocean rolls between, or tempests rise ; 
And oft his soul revolves the bold design, 
(Whilst fancy measures back the devious 

line, ) 
Far through the weods his chartless path to 
trace, 
And press thro’ peril ta his home's embrace ; 
Hope leaves him not, and in his midnight 
dream, 
Avain he tastes of that delicious stream 
Which thro! his native vale translucent flows ; 
Again his own coeval palm he knows; 
Through the rude hamlet’s mist of smoke as. 


cends, 
And breathes (how lightly !) in the clime of 
friends. 


And is he blest? he doubts—in griew’d amaze 
His eyes unclose—Ah!—not on friends to 


gaze, 
From earth he springs with wild convulsive 
start— 


But still the dream of bliss inflames his heart ; 

In strength sublime he lifts the fetter’d arm, 

And sunders bondage from his manly form— 

And is he free? with swiftly silent tread, 

Soft as a shadow, glides he from the shed: 

"Tis hope—'tis fear—-no bounds his course 
restreim, 

Strang as a torrent rolling o’er the plain— 

He chates the flood—he climbs the moun- 
tain steep,— 

Nor trembles o'er the dun abyss to leap— 

With dauntless step disturbs the serpent’s 
brood, 

And, sparning caution, plucks the berried 
food ; 

But when night’s shadow o’er the forest falls, 

And ev'ry breath the lonely Inan appals, 

From the bruis’d reed he draws the latent fire, 

And torms of “rassy heaps the blazing pyres 

The sudden splendour Hashes thro’ he glen, 

The startled lion seeks his gloomy den; 

The keen-eyed tiger, scouring for his prey, 

Turns trom the turid light in fierce dismay ! 

Whilst shrieks of death approach the wan- 
derer’s ear, 

Who keeps with drowsy lid, the watch of fear, 

And still sits cow’ring o’er the ruddy blaze, 

Till pale it fades beneaii the morning’s rays; 

But when, at lepgth, each toil, each danger 
past, 

He faintly views his native hills at last, 

Though drooping now, and sickening with 
delay, 

His eyes wax dim, his being welts away; 

Yet, vet, he urges on his faltering feet, 

His spirit guides him to his wonted seat; 
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The stream, the tree, in vision imag’d late, 
le now behiolds, his father’s open gate— 
Lifts to the humble roof his closing eyes, 
Drops on the threshold, gazes, whispers, dics, 
Enough for him with kindred clay to rest 
On the same sod his foot in childhood prest; 
’Mid living friends, still cherish’d, to consume, 
}lis former home the guardian of his tomb.” 
pp- 114—116. 
It is to be regretted that the story 
of Mansong, which fills so consider- 
able a space in this poem, and is in 
itself very pathetic, should be almost 
unintelligible from the obscurity of 
the writer’s manner. ‘Towards the 
conclusion of his song, Mr. Benger 
indulges himself, like his brother 
bards, in a £ beatific vision’ of the 
future civilization of Africa. He 
here expresses a wish “ that the 
Christian faith may be introduced 
into that continent, but he has not, 
like his brother bards, made this a 
topic of prime consideration. In a 
commemoration of one of the 
ereatest works of charity ever per- 
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formed by a Christian nation, it 
seems to us that those Christian 
principles, in which we believe the 
measure to have originated, cannot 
hold too distinguished a place. And 
what gift, less than Christianity, 
can ever repay tothe African world 
the wrongs which it has sustained 
from the nations of Christendom ? 
We now close this volume, with 
the recommendation of it to the pa- 
tronage of the public. Those who 
like engravings, will be much 
pleased with some which it contains 
from designs by Smirke. There 
are also likenceses of Messrs. Sharpe, 
Clarkson, and Wilberforce, engraved 
from models in wax, These it 
hardly falls within our province to 
criticise ; but we may mention that 
they are accompanied by short 
statements of the parts respectively 
performed by those three gentle- 


men in eflecting the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 
In the press: A Letter to Sir J. Nicholl, 
on his late Decision against a Clergyman 
for refusing to bury the Cluild of a Dis- 
senter, by a Clerg 
Mahrattahs, pretaced by an historical Sketch 
vt the Deccan, by E. 8. Waring, Esq. ;— 
Historical Sketches of the South of India, 
in an Attempt to trace the History of the 
Mysore, by Lieut.-Colonel Mark Wilks ;— 
A new Map of Devonshire, by Colonel 
Mudge, from actual Survey ;—A theoretical 
and practical View of the Instruction of the 
Deat and Dumb, by Dr. Watson; — the 
Scripture Atlas, intended to illustrate the 
Holy Scriptures ;--and a second Edition, 
with Additions, of the Rev. Mr. De Courcy's 
Sermons, at 8s. 

Preparing for the. press: 
the Parisian Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
from authentic Sources and unpublished 
MSS., by the Rev. Thomas Comber ;—A 
Translation of Bausset’s Life of Fenelon, by 
Mr. Mudtord ;—and ‘Travels in Syria and 





Eyypt, by Mr. Hamilton. 


The History of 


Dr. Adam Clarke has announced that he 
has in the press, and will publish with all 
convenient speed, in four or five volumes, 
quarto, the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments: the Text taken from the 
most correct Copies of the present authorised 
Version: with all the marginal Readings— 
an ample Collection of parallel Texts, copious 
Summaries to each Chapter, and all requisite 
Maps, Plans, and Tables. The. Date of 
every Transaction, through the Whole of 
the Old and New Testaments, as far as it 
has been ascertamed by the best Chrono- 
logers, will be marked in the A.M. or Years 
from the Creation, collated throughout with 
the Years of the Julian Period; and in the 
A.A.C. and A.D. or Years before and after 
Christ :-—with a Commentary and critical 
Notes.—In this work, Dr. Clarke states, that 
the whole of the text has been collated with 
the Hebrew and Gieek originals, and al} the 
ancient versions :—the most difficult words 
analysed and explained :—the most impor- 
tant readings in the Hebrew collections of 
Kennicott and De Rossi, and in the Gréek 
collections of Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach, 
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naticed :—the peculiar customs of the Jews 


awed me lebbourig Nations, 80 froque ntly al- 
luded to by the prophets, evange lists, and 
apostics, explained from the best Asiatic 
nulborities the great doctrines of the Law 
an) Gospel of God defined, illustrated, and 
defended; andthe whole applied to the im 
portant purposes of pract} il Christ} nity 
and vi ly yal nes Desi ned nasa help tiOa 
het underst dine of the sacred writings, 

Subscriptions are recewed by Mr. Butter- 
worth, Fleet Street, who will furnish the 
work cither in parts, at 108, 6d. each, or in 


; ’ } . 2 1} 
numbers, at is The trst pai will appear 


During a part of U month of January 


the w her was verv severe: the thermo- 
. ' om > 
meter being once, vi on the 17th, 15° 
*. , , 
be kk wotie freemtng point, and what sceins 


stinoular ws, that at this time the wind was 
from the west. 

The tollowing is a general bill of all the 
christenings and burials in London, from 
Dec. 18, 1808, to Dec. 12, 1809: 


! i 5 
Christened § Males->++ 9981 0 io gry 


@ Females ++ 9631 § 
¢ Mal _ 
.? 


. Ray ve 
Burned --. 8036 ¢ 16,680 


~e SOA V 
The fourth annual examination of the 
‘. e. ag ii > ses H “A r si-Lndta qc mere, ne ar 


Hertford, took place on the @tst of Dec. 
fast, before Mir. Grant, the chairman, and 
a Committee of the Court of Directors. 
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their acquirements in different branches of 
study, CAMBRIDGE. 

Lue late Bi¢hop of London, a short time 
hetore his death, directed that all the pra. 
duates, as well as under-graduates, of Christ 
college, should, in future, be admitted to be 
candidates for the two annual gold medals 
which he has given for ever, ‘The subjects 
For the Latin dis. 
sertation---Beatitudo humana non pendet tan. 
nia est alia, 
Wor the English—-Absfain from jicshly lusts, 
which war against the soul, 1 Pet. i. 11. 

Mr. myoeors Smith, late minister plenipo- 
fentiary at the Ottoman Porte, and brother 
to Sir ‘Sidney, ha 


for the present year are 


fummodo ex hdc vitd sed ea pe 


| presented this university 
with two vi ry valuable Greek marbles, to 
be added to the collection in the vestibule ; 
namely, the body of an Amphora, about 
three feet in lenvth, from the shores of the 
Vropontis; and a votive tablei, or Cippus, 
from Cyzicus, 
in a very high style of ancient sculpture ; 
which is remarkable for the pilens, or Athe- 
nian hat, still worn by patriarchs of the 
Greck church ; and of which only one other 
representation is preserved in ancient sculp- 
ture, 


On the 20th of January 100 geutiemen, 


of whom 31 were of Trinity and 22 of St. 
devree of bachelor of 


John’s, obtained the 
arts in the university of Cambridge. The 
following gentlemen obtained academical 
honeurs on that occasion :— 

WRANGLERS, 
Maule, Trin. Hall, St. John’s, 
Brandreth, ditto. Harrison, ‘Trin. 
Jowett, St. Jolin’s. 
Norgate, Caius. 
son, Queen’s. Musgrave, Trin. 
Ashbridge, Trin. Marsham, St. Jolin’s 
Spooner, ditto. 
Lennard, Jesus. 


Alderson, Caius. 
Carter, Lrin. 
Emmet 


Hudson, ditto, 
Neale, Queen’s. 
Duc&worth, Trin. 
SENIOR OPTIMES. 
atrvvince, Caius. Beague, Emm. 
ddock, ~— Tatham, St. John’s. 
Button, Queen’s. G. Watson, Pemb, 
Sprin ae ditto. Sharpe, Queen’s, 


aw 


| 
vid 
© 
Sid 


beig: , St. Jolin’s. Barslow, Trin. 
Orman ‘Tein Cornforth, Mag, 
Mountain, sen. ditto. 

JUNIOR OPTIMES. 
Horner, Clare. Scott, Queen's. 
Harrison, St. John’s. Male, St. John's. 
Heningham, Pemb. byverard, Pet. 
Husband, St. Johu’s, Fisher, Christ. 
Plau, Trin. Spilsbury, Jesus 
Wade, St. John’s. 
Simucns, St. John's, Lance, May. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TRROLOGY. 

A Sermon preached before his Grace the 
Archbishop of York, aud the Clergy of Mal- 
ton, at the Visitation, August 1809. By the 
Rev. Syduey Smith, Rector of Foston, York-- 
shire. 28. 

An Inquiry into the moral Tendency of 
Methodism and Evangelical Preaching, in- 
duding some Remarks on the Hints of a 
By William Burns. 4s. 

The Exposition of the Creed, By John 
Pearson, D. D. Bishop of Chester, abridged 
by the Rev. C, Burney, of Greenwich. 8s. 

Jesus of Nazareth the Son of Joseph. A 
Sermon preached at the Unitarian Chapel, 
Belper, Derbyshire, By the Rev. D. Davies. 
Svo. 1s, 

Letters on the Miraculous Conception: a 
Vindication of the Doctrine maintained in a 
Sermon preached at Belper, in Derbyshire ; 
in Answer to the Rev. D, Taylor and 
Rev. R. Alliott. By the Rev, D. Davies. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

An Oration delivered on Monday, Octo. 
ber 16, 1809, on laying the first Stone of the 
New Gravel-Pit Meeting-House. By Robert 
Aspland. 1s, 

Candour and Consistency united, or Con- 
siderations On some important Duties con- 
nected with the Belief of evangelical Truth. 
i2mo. 3s. 

A Vindication of the Jews, by way of Re- 
ply to the Letter addressed by Perseverans 
to the English Israelite. By Thomas Wi- 
therby. 7s, 


Jarrister, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Topography of London, by John Lockie, 
Inspector of Buildings to the Phenix Fire 
Otice. 8vo. 8s. 

A View of the ancient and present State 
of the Zetland Islands, including their civil, 
political, and natural History, Antiquities, 
and an Account of their Agriculture, Fishe- 
ries, Commerce, and the State of Society 
and Manners. By Arthur Edmonston, M.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

A Description of the Feroe Islands, trans- 
lated from the Danish. By the Rev. G. 
Landt. 8vo, 12s. 


The Works of William Hogarth, elucidated 
by Descriptions, critical, moral, and histori- 
cal, Dy Thomas Clerk. Part L. (to be com 
pleted in Six monthly Parts) royal 6vo. 12s. 

A full-length Portrait of the late Right 
Rev. Beilby Porteus, D. D., Bishop of Lon- 
don, engraved by Picart from a Drawing by 
Edridge. 14.18%. Proofs 11. 11s. 6d. 

Elements of Geometry, Geometrical Ana- 
lysis, and Plane Trigonometry, with Notes 
and [lustration. By John Leslie, Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. 12s. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Vol. IL 
Part IT. 

A System of Astronor ayy 


' 
rhe SD pis 


Plan of Geography ; the principal Constel- 
lations being exhibited by separate Maps, 
with their Boundaries, chief Stars, &« 4 


Map of the Heavens, a Disk of the 
with Descriptions, &c. Bs 
The Narrative of the Rev. Joseph Samuel 


2ihi 


Moon, 
By Jolm Greig. 5s. 


~~ 


C. Frey, Minister of the Gospel to the Jews: 
including all the Circurnstances which led ta 


his Se parati on from the Missionary Sociect) 
and his®Union with the London Society ior 
promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
Svo. 7s. 

An Account of the several 
Companies established in London, with a 
comparative View o: their respective Me- 
rits and Advantages. By Francis Bailey. 1s 

The East India Register and Directory 


for 1810. Bv John Mathison and Alexander 


Way Mason. 7s. Gd. 

The unpublished Correspondence of Ma 
dame du Detfaad. Translated Dy Mors 
Mee ce Ff ve S li. 1s 

The New Schovi, being an Attempt to 
illustrate its Pris cipies, Detail, and Advan- 
tages. By Thomes Beruard, Esq. 2s. od 

The New Family Receipt Book, a Collee 
tion of nearly eight hundred Receipts ( oaait- 
ting those in Medicine and Cookery} ia va- 
rious Branches of Domestic Economy. Sanat 
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MISSION TO TARTARY. 


Tre following particulars respecting the 
missionary setuement at harass, are taken 


trom the Relyiows Moniter of December last 


‘ Karass stands on the east ade of the 
_ . > . * 
largest of the five mountains, called Besh. 


taw, tu ebout $S° nerth lat. a 


long ttorw Louden 
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cesus he to the south, south-east, an} south- 


west of the Resh-taw. They wind in a cir- 
cular ranve trom N.W. to S. E. awd termi- 


rate towards the sovt!-west of the Caspian. 


“ The settlement at this time, is in a Let- 
ter state with regard to safety than ever it 
was al anv tormuel period, as the fences ure 
made much stronger: there being no less 
than two double fences around it, with a 
ditch between them; and the whole de- 


fended by a enard of In con- 


six cossacks. 
sequence of being thus secured, it has not 
suticred such losses from bands of robbers, 
this scason, as in former years. 
“At present, there are ten dwelling 
houses, or distinet tamilies in the settlement, 
and the number ot inhabitants young aud 
old that properly belong to it is forty-three 
souls. 
ground about 270 feet sqnare, on the decli- 
vity of the east side of one of the Besh-taw 
mountains. The gardens aad other hiclo- 
) . 
hat at present 
} ro ° . ’ Tsar } } ‘er ] j . 7” ¢ > 
there is a considerable number of acres in 


1 mhrpaf , > — . - 
sures are pretty extensive, so t 
‘ . 


cultivation, 


o oh Ee . hon 8 Cee | ee 
Little or no grain has as vet 
been sown : so that the whole flour and millet 


—— > — . - «an 
nNecessarv Lar the CONnS\ mptvion OO: the settle- 


aie a. : 
meut, Is usually purchased in the market of 
~ Ps } . " ” } . ¢ . . . 

Georghievsk. The chief articles raised in 
the gardens of Karass, are potatoes, tobacco, 
cabbazes, green peas, and a number of other 


. 


escuien 


##os 
. 
. 


“ Agricultura! labour is certainly too se- 


vere ior 


the constitutions of Englishmen in 
this climate. Thev are unable to support 
the ft: ticgue which it requires, ior any lenoth 


of time, without bringing on disease and 


} ‘ . ’ 
weakness. The members of the settlement, 
i. = ice. ‘ 
taereinore, are inuch more hKely to support 
the brave 6 > \ ~—& tidus al tracies, than by 
the products of the Leld; there being abun- 
. q 
das: of feossians aud tlartars whose consti 
nteanrn ee Le a — ™ 5 a+ 
tu TLS i ~ witu the clumate, aha Wao are 
bie to bear faticue, winuist there are very 
few cood tradesmen. on the lines of Caucasus 
On count €very piece of good wark- 
trans! LS Very 
«é I | Pa. md °¢ sae } 1, al ver ? } 
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vety iucrulive trace in sSarepta, particudarly 
the weaviuz of cyttor -and-cotton hand- 
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ec 4 pron 2 f “s, thi] cotton 
Can D€ spun and aye | - ourselves. A 
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ec’ 


[he ai uble 1eNCes include a piece ( { 


[Frx, 
watch-mending ; because there are plenty of 
watches in the country, and but few to put 
them in repair, There is not a watchmake; 
inthe whole country, except one, (an Arme. 
nian) at Georghievsk, who snows little oy 
nothing ot his business. Great numbers of 
people send their watches so far as to Sarep. 
ta, to be repaired, rather than put them inig 
lis hands. 

“ On the Pod Kuma fowards Georghievsk, 
and at several places, not tar distant from 
the settlement, good poiter’s clay is found, 
which, inthe hands of a skilful workman, 
would make excellent crockery-ware of every 
kind. Glazed ware sells very dear in Georg. 
hievsk. There is no fabric for making arti- 
cles of this sort in all the southern provinces 
of Russia. 
most probably prove very advantageous at 
IKwarass. It is true, that coarse unvlazed 
earthen jars and pots are made about Georg. 
hievsk ; but tea-cups, tea-pots, and soup. 
plates, &c. come from Germany, Holland, 
and England. 


Pottery would, on this account, 


Glass-ware of all kinds, how- 
ever, is pretty reasonable. A hatter, like- 
wise, might do well; particularly if he could 
make fine hats, which sell high, as the mate- 
rials for making them can be easily and rea- 
dily procured. 

“The Ebse, or Sonna country, lies about 
seven days’ journey from Besh-taw. The 
river Sisagour, Agour, or Ager, runs through 
the country, and dividing it mto two districts, 
discharges itsclf into the Black Sea. This 
country is said to contain upwards of fifty 
villages, some of which may be accounted 
considerable towns. In Latli, according to 
report, there are about 900 houses, built 
chiefly of stone and lime. The greater part 
of the people are free; at the same time, 2 
number of villages are at the disposal of two 
clilets, the one called Sioky, and the other 
Q Another chief named Fingis, has the 


property of seven villages, 


(tur. 
The tree people, 
however, are both the most numerous and 
the mest powerful; and the whole popula- 
mputed at 200,000. ‘The country 
is said to be very healthy, and abounds with 


tion Is cc 


woed of every kind. ‘The Sonnas are pro- 
fessed Christians. They believe in one 
God, and in Jesus Christ, as their only Sa- 
they pray that God vould 


gq’ 7 vn } . ’ Pa ° ; bs ‘ 
less them for Christ's sake, and continue to 


r 


viour and ixiny. 


wir foretathers 
buplize theiy ehildren four 


or five days after they are boin, by washing 


them all over the body. In their churches 


they have images, some of which they say 
WCEre produ cd l \ the 


power ot God, in @ 
ii [fn one of thetr churches, 


actuiy! Va‘ 
° 


: ar 
thes havc ihe unave of a vouny horse, whic 
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they believe to bave been likewise divinely 
prosuced. When they swear, they wish 
that they may be turned to the Jeft at the 
day ol judyment, should their oath be false. 


They observe fasts, and kill cattle to feed the 


poor, When they profess to repent of sins. 
They observe the Sabbath in a_ religious 
way, and have a number of priests who are 
allowed to marry. In their churches, they 
have a number of large books, which the 
priests read, but do not pretend to explain. 
‘ihe services in their churches consist mostly 


in singing and prayer. The priests, when 


they olliciate, put on long garments, that are 


richly ornamented with gold and _ silver. 
When they pray, they look towards heaven, 
vith uplitted hands. They look on the pre- 
servation of Christianity among them as a 
miracle. They inoculate their children with 
tlie small-pox, on the crown of the head. 
The Sonna country is very fruitful. ‘They 
cullvate U.e ground, and have large gardens, 
tiat are enclosed with stone walls, The 


’ 


men and women eat together, and both wear 


‘ 


long hair. Some of them keep slaves; but 
the greater part disapprove of this practice, 
and dread lest it should bring calamities 
upon their nation, Most of the above parti- 
¢ vs in regard to the Sonna nation, were 
had from an intelligent man, a Sonna by 
buth, who, in 1806, came from the Sonna 
nation, to endeavour to bring about a peace 
between his countrymen and the Circassians, 
who had long been at variance with each 
other. It is evident from the above parti- 
culars, that the Sonnas are Greek Christians. 
, 


* Se ry} },] hin } “ } } i i t 
It is probable that they once belonged to the 


Ge rgian church. 


“The Abazas are a people that differ in 
| . 
b | ° ) ‘ 
thelr language from all the other 1 in 
~~) "a Re . ua ,} ¢ 1 ¢ 
Lit S anes k hey live aVvVut Li: iitaW til eal 


Kuma and Pod Kuma: and ou both sides 


the higher regions of the Kuban. In cloth- 


ing, and in their way of Jiving, they resei- 


bie the Circassians. ‘They w: 


Foal 
< 


Christians; but most of them have now eme 
braced Mohammedism., Such of them as 
sive on this side of the Kuban, are brought 
into a sort of subjection to the Circassian 
beys. The Abazas ditler in their characte:- 


iwtics from both ‘Tartars and Cuircassians. 


1 y have more of the appearance of | 
peans than of Asiatics. Nlost ot them 
‘ight coloured hair, brown eves, ana 
ses, with ruddy, fair complex \ ' 
irs aco, they were & very powet 
but the plague has made, and Is sti 
iy, dreadtul ravages amoug Crem. Som 
ers confound the Abas: 
id the Kuban, with the Abazich r 


\ are two distinet pation 


Cwutsr. Onsenv. 


No. +g 
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The Abazichs, if we draw conclusions from 
language, appear Lo be of the Circassian race : 
for they speak a; dialect of the Cy cassian 
language, and in their manners resermbly that 
people. they are said to be @ powert il 
people, and to live in a detached manner in 
small villages. Then country abovuds with 


wood, and is very fruitful. They were tor 


merly Christians, and many of them are so 
still; but of late years, Mohammedisin has 


nade great advances ainong them. They 


are avery wild barbarous per} le, which res 


ders travelling among them impossible. They, 
as wcll as the Abazas, have chicis the san 
as the Circassians. 

“The east end of the Circassian moun- 
tains is called J) vor he stati, 2a js Juhat ited b y 
a numerous tribe called Lesgiz: and trom 
sometime 


this people, that quarter is 
Legizstan. They are supposed to have come 


. Lg rt} ‘ Ly Boe. Som Shen niare 4 i} 
Irom the Hhortii Ot LGid, J Allis pia . aha 
hat cen be sail, however, conceming the 
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ion. A meeting was accordingly called, 
and took place on the ist of February, the 
Mayor in the chair. The 


business was 
Dr, Sinall, who highly 

object, constitution, and 
the British and Foreign Bible 
Soci ty, and earnestly recommended the for- 
mation of an Auxiliary Society fer the city 
and vicinity of Bristol. The secretaries of 
the parent society, who attended by particu- 
lar request, then addressed the meeting. The 
Rev. Mr. Stelnkopff represented the desti- 
tute condition of several parts of the conti- 
nent with respect to the Holy Scriptures, 
aud the very gratifying manner in which 
they had been supplied, through the medium 
ot the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
concluding with an eul 


opened by the Rev, 
commended the 


proceedings of 


cium on British be- 


neficence and liberality with regard to foreign 


nites The Rev. Mr. Hughes took a cur- 
sory view of the society; and pointed out 


how admirably it was adapted to promote 


the glory of Gi the universal welfare 


d, and 


ef mankind. ‘The Rev. Mr. Owen entered 
at some length into the consideration of the 


suciety’s constitution, as associating in the 
sercution of one common object, all deno- 
minations of Christians: 


a hae 
ie ooyect ofr the 


he contended thut 
association was one in 
which all description is of Christians might 
legitimately aud correctly unite, and de- 
monstrated, both by argument and an ap- 


~ 


[ Fes. 
peal to facts, that no deviation could occur, 
nor had occurred, from the fundaments| 
rule of the society, to circulate the Scrip. 
tures, according to the authorised version, 
through the united kingdom; and withoy: 


comment, both at home and abroad: } 


alt 
then concluded by an appeal to the citizens 
of Bristol on behalf of the Institution, 
their support to which might serve to bring 
down blessings on themselves, and to trans. 
mit those blessings as a patrimonial inheii- 
tance to their children’s children. A consti. 
tution was then adopted for the Auxiliary 
Society, similar, in almost all respects, to th it 
ofits parent. Books were opened in the ha! 
for subscriptions, and more than 7O00L. were 
immediately contributed. 
sight to witness the 


[t was a gratifying 
ministers and laity o; 
the several denominations of Christians as. 
sembled on this occasion, united with the 
utmost cordiality, in countenancing and sup. 
porting so important an Imstrument of pr 
moting the temporal and eternal interests o/ 
their fellow-creatures both at 
abroad. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SUCIETY, 

The Committee of this Society have ap. 
pointed the annual meeting to be held in the 
great room at the (Old) London Tavera, : 
Bishopsgate Street, near Cornhill, on Wed. 
nesday the 2d of May, at 12 o'clock pre 
cisely. 


home and 
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the war with Austria; and the effect of 
these reinforcements has been fully felt. 
The passes of te Sierra Morena were force 
with hardly any resistance, and Seville take 
possession of by the French, who, accordin 

to the latest accounts, had advanced within 
ten or twelve leagues of Cadiz. A large 
body of troops is said to have thrown itse!: 
into this city; but we are not disposed to 
favourable conclusiom from 
Confidence, we greatiy 
and the people of ran: 
ar intent, not 
‘tending this last hope of Spain, a> 


draw any verv 
this circumstance. 


~- 


fear, is at an end; 


and property appe so much 
Oli Ce 
caping with such property as they cs 
to Gibraltar, 
America. he most extraordmary circum 
descent of the French 
to have be 
and to hav 


‘ 


or England, or Sou 


Stance is, that the 
into Andalusia appears not 
rat Seville and Cadiz ; 
excited there as much surprize and const? 
London to heart 


‘ is “ ’ : 
uation as it would 
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),000 Frenchmen had reached Blackheath, 
I: is difficult to account for the blind impro- 
vidence which has distinguished Spain in 
every stage of this great contest. Danger 
seems to “have been little thought of, except 
vhen in view. And let some slight and partial 
yantage be obtamed, or let the enemy 
frum motives of policy act merely on the de- 
tensive, and forbear for a time any active 
operations, every letter marked the hg 
elation which pervade d the public mind ; 
clatiun evidenced not by mustering theit 
hardy myriads to the battle, and making 
ticir oppressor feel 
‘How strong in labours horny hand the 
steel, 7 
but in premature rejoicing and 
yannts. 

Let England be admonished by the ex- 
ample: the lesson which it furnishes is too 
valuable to be disregarded. . We recur to 

iat we have often asserted. ‘The dangers 
nbich threaten this country are rightly ap- 
preciated, we fear, by few. Like the infa- 
tuated Spaniards, seeing no hostile force 
within the narrow field of our visible horizon, 
re therefore lie down in tancied security. 
But ought we tu shut our eyes to this; that 
tie power of France is every day becoming 
niwre formidable, and that that power, in- 
creased by an accumulation of 


‘ fruitless 


fresh re- 
urces and by the uncontroulled possession 
ol tresh points of embarkation, is about to be 
directed against this single country? ut 
kt us not be misunderstood. If we urge 
gain on the serious consideration of our 
leaders the magnitude of the contlict 
which it has pleased Providence should 
‘ul await us, it is not that they may be 
d to cherish dismay or despondency ; but 
iat, instead of spending theinselves 
Spaniards, in 


’ 


, likethe 


+ Haughty boast and threate 


ning tone ;” 
or in heats that die ere 


half their work is ac- 
mplished, they may be prepared for those 
“Xtensive sacrifices, and those vigorous, com- 
vined, and persevering exertions, which will 
probably be required of them: it is that they 
iiay be surred up to greater diligence and 
einestness in prayer, both for themselves 
ud their countr y, that God would turn from 
us the tide of desolation, and be our defence 
umd our shield. 
It seems hardly necessary to advert parti- 
larly to the state of the Spanish govern- 
ent. The Cortes, though summoned, bad 
hut met; and itis mow but little like ly that 
Nev can be assembled. The Junta of Se- 


Vile cnae avoured tuo uth. ct ti er escape on 
‘French. The 


? 
buspecting treachery, seiced such et she mh as 


the ; pproach Of the 


’ ‘— 
wT) ice, 
‘ 
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were within their reach, and prececded to 
appoint a regency, consisting of Montijo and 
the younger Palafox (who were delivered 
from confinement by the populage) and 
Castanos. 

The Spanish: ships of war, almost all of 
which are said to be collected at Cadiz, 
have moved into the outer harbour, with a 
British squadron interposed between thera 
and the shore. may therefore, we 
hope, be considered as rescued from the 
gripe of France, 

Ceuta, on the coast of 
taken possession of by 
rison of Gibraltar. 

The annexation to the French empire, not 
only of part of Holland, but of the whole line 
of coast trom Holstein to Flauders, appears to 
be finally determined by Lonaparte; and 
bodies ot French troops have been stationed 
at different points in this line, to suppress all 
opposition to the change, or even any mur- 
mur against it, The dissatisfaction of the 
Dutch, however, though 1 appears to 


be deep; they have even gone so far as te 


They 


Africa, has been 


9900 men of the gar- 


not loud, 


& 


publish, in one of their prir icipal news paper 
@ remonstrance agaiast the usurpation of 
France, which can answer lithe purpese, it 


xisting circumstances, except to increase the 


jealousy of their oppressor, and thus add te 


the weight of their chains. Measures of in- 
creased severity have been adopted, in order 
to ensure the exclusion of British commerce ; 
and all British manufactures and colonial 
produce foun “se in pee nd or Flanders are te 
be confiscated, in ord re! 

ed ~- our 


: . 
+ rocg> * —. 
LIGA sit a7 « 

‘ 
| 


er “ to 
occasion attack on Waicheren. 
American vessels are also prohibited, abso- 
lutely, and without exception, trom eutering 
the ports of Holland. 
UNITED STATES. 
The whole of the correspondence between 


T = 5 — ° 
our covernment and Mr. Erskine, on the 


subject of the disallowed treaty with Ame- 
. 7 . . - . " = > 2 ‘ a ™ a 
rica, is now before the public. Mr. Er- 


 . = e > -~ 4 = = el > + - - 
skine does not affect to deny that he has ce- 


parted from the letter of his imstructions 
ti 
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A 
to them to require no formal recognition, 


since their interference could obviously neve 
be required, and, if it were, could never be 
brained by any American citizen, in a case 


ii redress ior all nryur y in- 


laws. And m this explanation 
Mr. Erskine appears to have acquiesced as 
Erskine, however, does 
not seem to have been aware that such an 
e@imission on th part of the American roO- 

ninent was periectly nugatory, and could 
have no effect whatever in seeuring the ob- 
He ought 


prize courts not 


ect which it protessed to aim at. 
only could not take cognizance of such a 
vucue admission on the part of the Amert- 
can minister, but that they could not take 


»Nevarwere «ny of ¢hyn mloayr e « . . 
cocnizarice even of the cicarest and most ex- 


press enactments of the American legisla- 


tre on the subject. The municipal laws of 
tureigyn states turnish no rules for the guid- 
fF cur courts of prize; nor can they, 

on any oceasion, be ple {i by our craizers 
st aritime capture This is 

} x s | ra. a pe ate ily and 

‘ »t ecide d: and the decision 


, : 
Bre “*¢ ~ = > rT + tha 
os ats ‘ ‘ 


the American go- 


e of a direct breach of 


[ Fer. 
Phe existence of the prohibitory enactnen; 
was fully established, and the fact also of it 
contravention; but the captured property 
was nevertheless restored, in every instance, 
althong') there was no reclamation on the 
part of the American government, on this 
broad ground, that neither our couits of Ad. 
miralty, nor our cruizers, had any thing to 
do with the municipal regulations of other 
states ;—the only rules for their guidance 
being the law of nations as modilied by 
treaty, or by his Majesty’s Orders in Coun- 
cil. The necessity therefore of obtaining a 
formal recognition, and not a mere verbal 
admission ot the principle in question, on 
the part of the American government, if it 
was really intended to enforce the prohibi- 
tion of a commercial intercourse between 
America and France, cannot be disputed, 
This Mr. Erskine was instructed to obtain as 
one condition of the repeal of our Orders 
in Council : but he did not obtain it ; neither 
did he obtain any thing in its place beyond 
the mere shadow of a substitute. 
Considerable hopes are entertained that 
the differences between Great Britain and 
tlre United States will still be brought to an 
amicable termination. This desirable result 


> 


e pi unoted by some recent in- 


is likely to t 
stances of severity towards American ships 
in the ports subject to France. 


*. 


Many of 
in, it is said, have been seized ; and with 
respect to their exclusion frow 


pe absolute 
Holland, there can be no doubt. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
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commissioned officers aud men. 
officers and 99 


3 j 
2¢ ‘ { 
a4i, 4 


Killed : 7 


Died on service 


—s) 
** 


men. 
since their return: 67 officers 
id 3999 men. Deserted or discharged : 

Returned and now borne on the 
strength of their corps: 1671 officers and 
53,373 men; of whom are reported sick, 
217 officers and 11,296 men. 


109 ry user 


JJ tsbWibe 


Some commotion has been excited among 
the hewspaper reporters and editors, and 
the cofiee-house politicians, by the enforce- 
ment ot the standing order of the House of 
Commons, for the exclusion of strangers, 
during the exatnination of evidence respect- 


. : car a 
ing the Svaicueren expedi ion. It cunnot, 


Ver, vf Jf d t t any rea! inconve- 
it ted trom this measure. Its 
only effect is, that the evidence is not pub- 


~ ‘ : 
isped for some days after it has been given. 


Put then it appears in a much more perfect 


hat in which would otherwise 
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guthentic minutes printe d for the use of the 
members. ‘his prudential re striction of the 
‘ndulgence usually allowed to reporters has 
iven occasion to many indecent reflections 
‘, the public prints; and one hand-bill, the 
production of the well-known Mr. Gale 
Jones, so tar overstepped the boundaries of 
corum, that it was thought necessary by 
‘he house to take cognizance of it. It was 
»ronounced to be a gross violation of the 
vi leges of the house , and its author has 

n committed to Ne wyate, 

ran the course of the Walcheren inquiry, 
some divisions have taken place in the House 
of Commons, in which Ministers have found 
One of these was 


on an important occasion, when, after due 


themselves In a minority. 


notice had been given, a motion for papers, 
which was resisted by the whole force of the 
sovernment, was carried against them by a 
majority of 178 to 171. 

‘he thanks of both Houses of Parliament 
have been voted to Lord Gambier, and the 
fleet under his command, for their achieve- 
ments in Basque Roads; and to Lord Wel- 

cton and his army, for the victory obtain- 
edat Tajavera. A Pension of 20001. a-year 
fur his own lite, and that of two of his suc- 
cessors, has been settled by parliament on 
Lord Wellington. 

The navy estimates for the present year 
have been voted ; viz. for 130,000 men, in 
al!, 10,876,700. 

A bill tor rendering the abolition of rever- 
sionary grants px rpetual, passed the House of 
Commons ; but, through some detect in form, 
was rejected in the House of Lords. An- 
other bill to the same effect has been origi- 
nated in the upper house by Earl Gros- 
yenor. 

The finance committee has been re-ap- 
pointed, and has undergone some changes 
acteeably to the sug zgestions of Mr. Bankes, 
who is re-appointed chairman of it. Several 
persous named by that gentleman were ob- 
jected to by ministers, and others proposed 
iu their stead ; but the house decided in fa- 
vour of Mr. Bankes’s nomination, 

His Majesty has informed parliament that 
he has entered into arrangements with Portu- 
gl for taking into his pay an army of Por- 
higueze troops not exceeding 30,000 men 
This message is likely to give birth to much 
Cuscussion, 

The great scarcity of coin and bullion, 
which has been experienced in this country 
for some time past (g rold having ‘ risen aubx ut 


ten shillings an ounce in price ) has attract- 


ea the notice of parhament, and a comimit- 


has been appoluted to Investigate the 
“Ct, 


Sir Samuel Romilly, with that exemplary 
perseverance in the pursuit of the public 
good which has ever distinguished this emi- 
nent lawyer, has brought the state of crimi- 
nal law in this kingdom under the conside- 
ration of parliament. We trust that his 
humaue and enlightened exertions to amend 
our criminal code will be attended with sue- 
Cess. 

The following account has been laid be- 
fore the House of Commons, of the total net 
produce of the permanent, annual, and war 
taxes, in the years ended the 5th Jan. 
1809, and the Sth Jan. 1810. 


Permanent Taxes, 1809 32,158,450 15 10% 
Auuual ditto --«-+---+ 4,999,790 1 9 
War ditto -+++++++++ 90,991,797 10 9 


| oe 





Total £ 57,380,038 8 
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Permanent Taxes,1810 33,544,348 19 6% 

Annual ditto -+++++++ 4,920,760 18 64 

War ditto -+++++++ + 20,798,145 10 71 
Total £ 59,963,255 8 8 


Making an excess of nearly twe millions in 
favour of the latter year. 

Petitions have been presented to parlia- 
ment from the Roman catholics of several 
counties in [reland, and also from those 
of Great Britain, praying for the relief of 
their body from all existing disabilities ; we 
may therefore expect that this subject will 

ortly be agitated in the senate. We 
happy, however, to observe, that this i oper 


tant questi n has somewhat changed its 


aspect of late. It nuw appe ars that the 
creat mass of the catholics of Ireland are 


disposed not to concede to the Ein 
tual negative on the appomtmeut of their 


y 
i 


bishops, nor to agree to certain measures of 
regulation with a view to the security of the 
established church, which formed the 
of the plan adopted by Mr. Pitt and his co!.- 
leagues iu office tur the benefit of the catho- 
lics; and that, in consequence of their 
avowed disinclination to any such compr 
mise, Lord Grenville, in a printed letter to 
Lord Fingal, bas avowed his determinatiou 
not to take any part in bringing forward the 
question of wise emancipation. This 
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return to office, It is due, 


however, to his 
lordship, to state that in all his speeches in 
support of Catholic emancipation, he assum- 
ed (and in this he was justified by the as- 
surance of Lord Fingal himself) that the 
catholics would agree both to place an effec. 
tual controul on the nomination of their bi- 
shops in the hands of the king, and to adopt 
measures for the security of the establish- 
ment, It further appears, that the real sen- 
timents of the catholics have only recently 
themselves; and that the mo- 
ment they were expressed, 


manifested 
Lord Grenville 
thought it right to declare the change in his 
views, 
NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 

Ewo out of four of the enemy's frigates, 
which sailed some time since from France, 
hawe been destroyed ms the West Indies, 


stier a most gallant contest, in which some 


batteries on the island of Guadaloupe, by 
which the French ships were defended, we bel 
taken posse ssion of by our squadron, 
other two have effected their ese 
In the »they 
captured the English frigate Junon, after 
gallant resistance, 


The 
‘ape to Brest, 
course of the outward voyage 
a 
in which the Junon Was 
so much injured, that she had scarcely sur. 
rendered when she sunk. 

Two more French frigates have been 
one, La Nymphe, captured near the 
Cape of Good Hope by the [phigenie, and 


taken : 


the other, La Cannoniere, which was taken 
on the coast of France, on her return from 
the East Tndies, full of booty, by one of the 
ships of the channel fleet, 

Admiral Cochrane had prepared a force 
for the attack of Guadaloupe, to which it 
is said he was about te proceed, 
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Some Account ef the éiast \Mements of (. Fea 
» 4 iié U aica "Near London 


-* Mw dear boy,” speaking to 


ss vou are bat just entering upon 
~ut pilcrimage. I wish vou to go on step 
by step, grace by grace, until vou arrive at 
the kinedom of } oie. -—* Father,” replied 


the lad, with tears in his eves. “ I will en- 
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performing, his attention was steadily and 
devoutly fixed, except at such intervals as 
he was interrupted by the acutest pains of 
spasm, when he would stop the reader for a 
few moments; observing, that though his 
body was weak and infirm, he trusted his 
spirit was strong in the Lord. 

When a triend was leaving his room the 
night previous to his departure, he requested 
him to stay a little; and after a short pause, 
during which time he seemed to be collect- 
ing all his remaining strength in order to 
bid him a final nile” I feel now,” said 
he, “ that 1 am going very fast. My soul, 
I trust in Christ, will shortiy be with angels 
iangels, and ali the host of heaven. 
all all, I trust, through Christ, meet 
n the blessed mansions of rest:”"— 

and then he immediately subjoined, in a 
tone of voice low and faltering from ex- 
treme debility, a general prayer for all 
nankind—Jews Turks, and infidels ; for all 
nose in error or adversity of any kind what- 


When restless in bed, his wife inquired 
of him what he wanted. He replied, “ to 
be with my God.” 

When his son w shedding the tears ot 
«“ Do 
grieve, my child. ‘There is nothing to 


, , ‘ 
4 ‘ > - -4 ey » . > ‘ 
siLilal anection and syinpatl VY, He sald, 


grieve at. [trust in Christ I shall soon be 


tif n this world can make me.”—At 
vations times during his illness he gave his 
j e best advice. ‘The following remar 
f yet striking : Love and succou! 


Be honest and industmous 1 


st C4uiDNg, Whalever it tMmav ve, (guard 
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wyselt parti ularly against the allurements 


of evil COM paAnlons ; you will be sure to 


cet with many of them im your progress 


rorough life. ‘This world is much more 


ked than at present you can he aware 


of: the best way to avoid its mfluence 1S 


req 
pend pou your own exertions in this or ip 


uent prayer to God. You must not de- 
‘ other thing. You must besers h the 
Alinighty tu afford you the aid of his Holy 
Spirit, through Christ, in all the dangers and 
ditt ilties you may have to encounter.” 

He never uttered any prayer or supplica- 


fon to God, but in the name and through 
‘! 


the mediation of Jesus Christ. His pious 


saculations were numerous and frequent, 
{ponest them were: “Thou art the rock of 
Do thou, O God, support me 


death 


iny detence, 
ia the hour of and in the day ot 
idgmenv’—* Not my will, but thine, be 
done "—** Oh my offended Saviour, let now 
mv attections enter heaven, whither thou art 
gone, and in thy good time permit my sul 
to follow them”-—“ What are my sufferings, 
in comparison of thine for sintul man :’’—** [ 
feel great pain; but I trust, through Christ, 
that my atilictions will work for me a fer 
re exceeding and eternal weight of gl wy." 
His moaning was sometimes loud and 
dismal; and to a friend who stood by him 
said: ‘* You must not imagine, Mr. &., 
that the noise I make is voluntary. It is 
I cannot avoid it. It is the effect 
of spasm. I am halt suffocated. I can 
hardly fetch my breath. J cannot indeed 


not so, 


help making this noise, Ll do not ROW 
how it is; but [ hope God will not consider 
it @s murmur or complaint. His blessed 
will be done.” 
going to leave his chamber, he asked him it 
he had any commands to Mr. H. He an- 
swered, “ Give my duty to my master, and 


When the above triend was 


tell him I have but a short time to stay here; 
and that, through Christ, I trust our souls 
will be united in a blessed eternity. Tell 
him my heart overtlows with gratitude for 
the kindness I have received from him, but 
that my tongue cannot express wt. Mr. S., 


you must endeavour to eXpress my grati- 


tude for me. You can do it better than I 
can.” 

A short period be fore his dissolutian, 
when the laudanum which he had taken by 
the advice of his medical attendant occa 
sioned him to sluinber, he awoke suddenty, 
and exclaimed-—* Where have Lb been [ 
have not been with my God!” To which 


huis nurse replied “~ \ ou hay ¢ be cil asleep, 


wnd your heart may have been with Cro 
7 Yes,” suid he, * but L should be always 


ith my God 
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His last words were-—*“ My God and my 
Saviour”"——twice repeated with great ear- 
neste after which he sighed twice, and 
stirred no more. 

Mr. Editor, L take the liberty of sending 
you the above relation of citcunitar Ces at- 
tending a death-bed, for the authenticity of 
which | can vouch, hoping, if it should be 


admitted to a place in your obituary, that it 
aftect the ¢ 


miay minds of «me of sonr 


readers, as I] confess it has affected me 


OW, ; 

We are not to exgect much that is new 
in these relations; for indeed death is too 
awlul an event, even in its most favourable 
approaches, to leave much room for the ima- 


Fination to play, or the finer shades of ¢ 2 
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and in his view of it, this king of terrors re- the poor to look without envy upon the ap. 
duced even a Hannibal to the rank of a cidental advantages of the rich, ANd thy 
mere corpse and a shroud, It remained for rich to “ condescend” without stooping, « t, 
Christianity to reverse the picture, and make — men of low estate ;” but which, more than 
death a stage of elevation; a scene, as it all, in death reduces both precisely to the 
were, in which the believer is exhibited as of | same level, and determines their eternal | 
a size and figure proportioned to his hopes; by one common standard of admeasurememy. 
and though selected, perhaps, from the very viz. their progress in the attainments of 
humblest rank, is made to sit “ amongst — holiness. 


’ 
prices, even the princes of his people.” I [ had intended to have drawn your reader 
see here an illustration of that true ens attention to the catholic spirit so interest. 
which our religion teaches us to place be- ingly displayed by this genuine and yp. 


tween man and man—an equal lity not con-  aflected son of the church m_ his last nyo. 
sisting In a contusion of ranks, or a cool ments—moments, even those, refreshed by 
contempt of every thing locally above our- the solemn accents of a primitive “ torn of 
selves, but that which has respect to one devotion :’ but L feel this would be ‘at once 
common “ Master who is im heaven, and reflecting upon their own discerument, and 
with whom there is no respect of persons ;” — trespassing too long upon your time ; and | 
which raises what is low and ennobles what therefore conclude with a prayer, that we 


is base; which consists in an union of in- may be found at length “ followers of th: m, 
terest, a sameness of hope, and mutual sym- — who, through faith and patience, inberit the 
pathy of feeling; which even in life teaches promises.” 1 remain, &e. A.B. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A Layoaan; LL; Crvis; h1.3;C.W.; A Curate; T.R. Bromrieip; Cours ; J—D,; 
S.M.C.; Amicus Veriratis; Lzzxira Firwet.; N. 3.5; have been received, and 
are under consideration, 


Mr. Yares’s interesting communication respecting the “ Indian roll of the Pentatench” 
came too late to be inserted in this number : it will appear in our next. 


The papers of Puito and S. P. will appear. 


Yo Freperick we should be disposed to recommend Scott’s Bible ; and-if he had the 
means of enlarging the list of bis commentators, he might add to it Doddridge, Henry, 
and Pole.—With respect to the import of the term “ regenerated,” In the baptismal ser- 
vice for infants, we refer him to our review ot Mr. Spry’ Ss pi imphiet 1 in our number for 
De cembe ‘t last.—For an answer to his question respecting the tuneral service, i may 
9 lt the former volumes of our work; viz. Vol. i. pp. 159, 297, 500, and 7 

ol. ii. pp. 78, 279, 459, and 787. 


: and 


We cannot help thinking Latcus somewhat hypercritical. He might with equal propriety 
object to the translation of Isaiah, and the notes upon it by Lowth, or to the prelectious 
of the same learned prelate. 


‘am » two papers which have reached us on the subject of Infant Baptism contain so much of 
ratuitous reasoning and conje vey and so little of fact and evidenee, that we shrink from 
their insertion, as Jeading us iato a mere war of words. Besides, with Dr. Wall on one 
ide: and Dr. Gill on the othe r, there seems to be but little call for us to dive into the 
depths of thiscontroversy. The only question which has really been mooted in our pages 
is confined to a narrow compass. It has been asserted, it seems, in some periodical pub- 
lication ( what publication itis, we know not; forall parties seem afraid to name it), that 
the ONLY men im the early ares of Christi: nity, whose character or talents had brought 
their names to ous Imowled: gé, HAD ENTERED THEIR PROTEST agaist infant baptism ; 
and that Tertullian, Origen, Kusebius, Cyril, Justin, Athanasius, Hilury, Basil, Gregory 
Naziunzen, Ambrose, Arnobius, Jerom, EY hyraim oe and Epiphanius, were udyocates of 
adult baptism, as OPPOSED to infant baptism. ‘These assertions have been formally de- 


uied, and proof has been required. The proot we are ready to admit, and nothing more 
is ne cessaryv, lor the detenders of the pub li ation, than to produce it. In that case the 
comment may be spared. Al) that it will be necessary to stale at present is, that the 
corresponds ut for whom this note is intended has, in opposition to J.G., affirmed that the 
etror ot Tertullian 2 was a belict of the guiltlessness of infants, and not a belie? that “ tull 
remission uf sins was the sure eflect of Baptisin;” that the expression attributed to Onger 
by Rufinus, respecting the tradition of the church, is an interpolation, even by the ad- 
mission of Dr. Wall; that the genuineness of Cyprian’s Epistle to Fidus is disputed by 
the learned; and that, even il penuine, ti docs not prove that imtant | ft ia didd not be- 


gin to be practised im the third century. 




















